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From “I Love Lucy” to “The Cosby Show,” 
the situation comedy has been one of 
television’s most popular and enduring 
formats. And for writers today, it can be 
one of the most lucrative, with fees of 
$11,000 and up for a half-hour script. In 
this book, veteran sitcom writer Jurgen 
Wolff, a contributor to many long-running 
shows, tells you how to become a success- 
ful sitcom writer: how to create scripts that 
will stand out, and most important, get 
produced. 

Based on the author’s popular series of 
scriptwriting workshops, Successful Sitcom 
Writing will lead you step by step through 
the craft—and the business—of comedy 
writing. Jurgen Wolff shows how to write 
for sitcom characters; how to structure a 
half-hour script; and how to develop ideas 
for stories through creative brainstorming. 
Then he explains how to polish your 
sample script and how to present it most 
effectively to agents and producers. 
Finally, there’s a section that explains the 
ins and outs of the scriptwriting business— 
finding an agent, “pitching” story lines, 
getting a staff job on a comedy series. 

Interviews with other professionals— 
agents, producers, free-lance and staff 
writers—provide additional tips for the 
beginning writer (including how to succeed 
even if you don’t live in Hollywood). 

If you have a typewriter and a sense of 
humor, you can become a sitcom writer. 
All you need is dedication—and a copy of 
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How You Can Become 
a Sitcom Writer 


chapter 1 
Why Write Sitcoms? 


The term sitcom is short for situation comedy, and it refers to 
half-hour television shows in which characters find themselves in 
some sort of humorous situation. Sounds kind of clinical, doesn’t 
it? Comedy always does, when you try to pin it down. But let’s 
consider some of the finest examples of sitcom episodes: 

Lucy and Ethel working on a candy assembly line and falling 
behind... 

Mary Richards of ““The Mary Tyler Moore Show” going to the 
funeral of Chuckles the Clown... 

Archie Bunker of “All in the Family” realizing he’s given 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation to a transvestite .. . 

The final episode of “M*A*S*H”... 

These moments have become part of our popular culture, inci- 
dents we recall almost as fondly as favorite amusing events that 
have actually happened to us. Television has become an integral 
part of our lives, and no form has had greater impact than the 
situation comedy. 

The best comedy series have made us feel that we have made new 
friends whom we invited into our homes every week—Lucy and 
Ethel, Ralph and Alice Kramden, Mary, Archie, Barney Miller and 
his crew, Hawkeye and his colleagues, Louie and Alex and the 
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gang, Sam and Diane from “Cheers,” Bill Cosby and his family. 
Even when their shows go off the network, we can see them again 
in syndication and relive our favorite times with them. 

Underlying the best series are emotional truths; that’s why we 
care about these people as well as laughing at and with them. Sure, 
it was funny to watch Lucy’s physical antics every week, but we also 
came to identify with her. She desperately wanted to get into show 
business and she wouldn’t give up, even though every week fate 
and Ricky combined to put her right back where she started. 
Anyone with some kind of dream saw a little of himself or herself 
in Lucy. 

With the advent of the Norman Lear—produced shows, sitcoms 
also began to take on social issues. Alcoholism, the fear of inti- 
macy, even death were dealt with on shows such as ‘‘All in the 
Family” and “Maude.” These shows didn’t trash serious topics, 
they explored them, and thereby enhanced our understanding of 
the world and of each other. 

When you become a sitcom'writer, you are dealing with a form 
of entertainment that has a proud history and that can change the 
way people think. Of course, the shows I’ve cited were the best of 
the best. For every “All in the Family” there have been twenty or 
thirty series that were merely goofy, or that used serious issues only 
to get cheap laughs, or that featured characters who were purely 
one-dimensional. But I am assuming that what draws you to sitcom 
writing is not simply the money and the glamour associated with 
writing for famous actors. | am assuming that you want to create 
and add to the list of characters we all relate to fondly, and that 
you want to do this by writing for the best shows now on the air. 
Perhaps you also hope to create a new series that the next genera- 
tion of TV viewers will talk about the way we now talk about ‘The 
Golden Girls” or “Family Ties” or whatever you consider the 
sitcom state of the art. 

Achieving these goals will take talent, time, dedication, energy, 
and a bit of luck. But don’t fall for the old notion that it’s all who 
you know, or that outsiders can’t get into the business, or that 
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nobody’s interested in good new writers, or that it’s all luck. As 
somebody once said, “The harder I work, the luckier I get.” Writ- 
ing sitcoms isn’t a recipe for overnight success. If you want to get 
rich quickly, you'll be better off trying your hand at real-estate 
foreclosures or commodities speculation or pyramid-sales schemes. 
There are a lot of well-to-do sitcom writers, but when you investi- 
gate their history, you'll find that they worked awfully hard to get 
where they are today. 

If you understand that this endeavor is not for the faint of heart, 
nor for those who worry about the odds, then read on. As you go 
through this book, you'll see exactly what it takes to be a successful 
sitcom writer. If you’re willing to make the necessary sacrifices of 
time and effort, and if you have the raw talent, then someday you'll 
also have the satisfaction of sitting in your easy chair, turning on 
the TV, and watching a particular sitcom . . . as the credits roll, 
suddenly it will say, “Written by [you].” And then the actors will 
come out and they'll be saying your words, and people will be 
laughing in the right places . . . that’s when you'll know that the 
journey of a thousand miles upon which you’re about to embark 
was worth it. 


How the Sitcom System Works 


The rest of this book will give you detailed, step-by-step guidance 
on how you can break into sitcom writing, and exactly what will 
be expected of you at each stage. However, it would be helpful for 
you to begin with a broad overview of how the whole system works. 
Let me give you that perspective now, with the assurance that the 
details will come in the following chapters. 

At the beginning of the television season, an established show 
that is doing very well in the ratings receives an order for twenty- 
two new episodes for that year. On the broadcast schedule, twenty- 
two of the fifty-two weeks are thus devoted to new programs; the 
rest are devoted to reruns or to specials that replace the normally 
scheduled shows.’ Other series will receive orders for half the 
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season (thirteen episodes); then, if they do well in the ratings, they 
will later receive orders for the rest. If not, they will be taken off 
the air. 

The need to turn out twenty-two episodes a year requires a 
certain efficiency. Without demeaning the process, it’s fair to say 
that it begins to resemble the assembly line in a factory. The scripts 
have to be written and rewritten, the actors have to learn their lines, 
the director has to block the action on the set, and then the episode 
has to be taped in front of a live audience. Frequently the shows 
are taped twice, with the broadcast version derived from the best 
moments of both tapings. This process wouldn’t be so difficult if 
it were spread evenly over fifty-two weeks, but the actors and others 
require a few breaks (known as hiatus periods) from time to time, 
so the actual production period is only about forty weeks a year. 

The tight schedules on which sitcoms run require that many 
things be going on at the same time. While some scripts are still 
being written, others are being taped, and yet others—already 
taped—are being edited. This is one reason why most shows are 
primarily staff-written. The writing staff is on hand every day, they 
work with the actors and the producers, and they get to know the 
show inside out. They are paid well, but in exchange they pretty 
much sell themselves into slavery for those forty weeks a year. 
They are on call day and night, and many times the taping night 
(usually a Friday) can go on until ten or eleven or even midnight. 

In order to supplement the work of the staff writers, the produc- 
ers use free-lance writers for a certain number of scripts. How many 
such outside scripts are used varies from series to series. A typical 
number might be four or five out of the twenty-two a season. That 
may not sound like many, but if you multiply it by the number of 
series on the air, you end up with a considerable sum. Also, keep 
in mind that most shows find new staff writers by hiring the best 
of the free-lancers, so if you free-lance for a year or two and do it 
well, you’re likely to be offered a staff job. 

How do producers and story editors on a series decide whom to 
employ on a free-lance basis, and how does it work? Normally the 
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process begins when your agent sends them a sample sitcom script 
that you have written. If they are impressed with the quality of the 
writing, they call the agent and request that you come to a meeting 
during which you will present between four and eight story lines 
for that particular series. 

If they like one of your story lines, they will give you their ideas 
about how it can be fleshed out or improved, and then they will 
send you away for a week or two during which you will write an 
outline of the proposed episode. 

If they are unhappy with the outline, they can cut you off at this 
point, pay you about $3,500, and give the story to one of the staff 
people to rework. Most of the time, however, they'll give you 
feedback on the outline and ask you to come back in a couple of 
weeks with a first draft of the script. Again, you can be cut off after 
handing in the first draft, but most likely you'll be given further 
feedback and asked to do a second draft. They may then require 
you to do a further polish, but usually they prefer to do that 
themselves. If you write both the story and the script, you’ll receive 
almost $11,000 (at current Writers Guild rates). 

The next time you'll hear from them is when they send you a 
copy of the final script for your episode. Sometimes a little has been 
changed, sometimes a lot. Next you’ll be invited to the taping, and 
sometimes you'll even be introduced to the studio audience. 

If the producers are very satisfied with your work, chances are 
they’ll have you back later in the same season, or perhaps the 
following season, to write another episode. Sometimes they'll give 
you a particular story line themselves, one they’ve thought of and 
want you to write. 

Then you wind up at the happy point I mentioned earlier, in your 
easy chair. The credits roll, and there’s your name . . . 


How Do People Break Into the Business? 


Getting your first assignment is probably the hardest part of your 
writing career. Getting an agent to represent you, usually the initial 
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task, can in itself take a lot of time and effort. In my case I managed 
to get someone to recommend me to an agent (Lee Dinstman, who 
is interviewed in Chapter 11). He read my sample, a speculative 
“Taxi” script. He liked it and agreed to send it around. Among the 
people who responded favorably were Phil Doran and Doug 
Arango, Emmy-winning writer/producers who at that time were 
associated with “Too Close for Comfort.” They asked to see further 
samples, so Lee also sent them my sample “Barney Miller” script, 
as well as one I’d written for a series idea of my own. 

Phil and Doug liked my work enough to convince the producer 
of the show to read it and to invite me to submit possible plots for 
“Too Close for Comfort.” In fact, they had a story line of their own 
they wanted me to write, which, it turned out, they preferred to the 
ideas I went in with. Fortunately, they liked the resulting script and 
soon asked me to write another. 

That’s a fairly typical and straightforward “getting started” 
story. Let me tell you another one, this one much less typical, but 
certainly encouraging. While‘ was in a meeting at the offices of one 
of the highest-rated sitcoms, a young man showed up at the door, 
suitcases in hand. It turned out that he had sent a letter to one of 
the producers, telling him how much he liked the series and re- 
questing that the producer read a sample script. It must have been 
a very intelligent and persuasive letter, because the producer wrote 
back to the young man (who lived in New York) and invited him 
to send the script. 

When the producer read the script, he was so impressed that he 
called the young man and invited him to fly out to Los Angeles for 
a few weeks and write an episode for them. The show paid his air 
fare, hotel costs, and meals, as well as the usual script fee. As | 
said, this isn’t typical, but it did happen. The only reason I’m not 
naming the show is because the producer would be deluged with 
letters and scripts and would kill me. 

Judith Nielson, a free-lance writer living in northern California 
who writes regularly for TV, has another atypical and interesting 
story about breaking in. She had been an investigative journalist, 
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the editor of a newspaper, and the assistant news director of an 
underground radio station. After she left radio, she and her writing 
partner at the time, Richard Beban, decided to write a sitcom set 
in such a station. A San Francisco agent read their proposal and 
sent it to Danny Arnold, who was executive producer of ‘‘Barney 
Miller.”” He didn’t buy the series idea, but he did hire Judith and 
Richard to write for his series. From there Judith went on to write 
a movie of the week, a pilot for ABC, and more than half a dozen 
TV episodes—all without moving to L.A. (An interview with her 
is included in Chapter 15.) 

Danny Simon has written for many of the major TV comedy 
shows over the past thirty years or so, and is now also one of the 
foremost teachers of comedy writing. When he got his first break, 
he was working in the publicity department of Warner Brothers 
and his brother Neil was a messenger boy. A press agent heard 
them clowning around and arranged an interview for them with 
Goodman Ace, who was in the process of forming a writing staff. 
Ace asked them to write something that night. They stayed up all 
night, working, and took in the sample the next morning. They 
were hired, and wrote together for the first ten years of their 
distinguished careers. 

The stories go on and on, and you'll be reading more of them 
throughout this book. As varied as they are, these accounts have 
one thing in common: the writers in question worked hard to come 
up with terrific sample material. Then they somehow got that 
material to someone in a position to hire them, or at least to 
recommend them to someone else who could hire them. 

People sit up and take notice of scripts in which the characters 
are three-dimensional and funny and consistent. These are charac- 
ters, like the famous ones I mentioned earlier, that are so well 
drawn that we, the viewers, feel we know them personally. In the 
next chapter you'll learn how to write these types of characters. 
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Except in the special instance of creating your own original series 
idea (a topic covered in Chapter 13), you will be writing scripts that 
feature already established characters. Usually you will have had 
a chance to observe these fictional people in action by watching the 
sitcom in question. Therefore, your main task is not to create 
characters, but to analyze them and then skillfully write action and 
dialogue that fit them. When you are assigned to write a script, it 
will be judged by the people who work on the show day to day— 
often the same people who created the show’s principal characters 
in the first place. They’re going to be a tough audience, and if you 
haven’t fully captured their creations, they will probably not use 
your script; or at least they will rewrite it extensively and not come 
back to you with more assignments. 

So how do you get to know sitcom characters really well? The 
process is not unlike psychoanalyzing someone. Let’s look at some 
major questions that you can use to define the nature of sitcom 
characters: 


What Does the Character Want Out of Life? Just like 
people in real life, sitcom characters tend to have one overriding 
goal that helps to define their lives. What does Alex Keaton in 
“Family Ties’ want more than anything else? Probably to be a 
financial success in business. What does Archie Bunker in ‘All in 
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the Family” want? Just to be king of his castle, sitting at home 
reading the paper, not having his view of life questioned. Naturally, 
not every episode has to be about the character’s central motivation 
in life, but at the very least this outlook will color what the charac- 
ter says and does. 


What Is the Character’s Relationship to the Other Charac- 
ters in the Show? Figure out whether the character’s relation- 
ship to each of the other people in the show is an alliance, a conflict, 
or something in between. These relationships tend to be very sta- 
ble, and the source of a lot of humor. In Archie Bunker’s case, he 
is the protective, somewhat patronizing father to Gloria, the domi- 
neering husband to Edith, a political and philosophical enemy to 
his son-in-law, Michael (‘““Meathead”’). Look for the nuances—the 
relationship of Ted Baxter and Monroe in “Too Close for Comfort” 
and, later, ““The Ted Knight Show” is in many ways similar to the 
relationship of Archie and Michael, but with less of an edge. Archie 
is stuck with his opponent—after all, Michael is married to Ar- 
chie’s daughter. Ted Baxter is stuck with Monroe only because 
Monroe likes to hang around the house (or, later, because he is a 
boarder), and there is a clearer undercurrent of fondness in Ted’s 
relationship to Monroe. In your script, you will have to reflect such 
relationships accurately. 


How Does the Character Handle Trouble? In many sit- 
com stories the central character gets into some sort of trouble and 
has to extricate himself or herself in his or her own way. One thing 
that differentiates characters is their approach to problems. Bob 
Newhart would try to talk his way out of trouble—the straightfor- 
ward approach. Alex Keaton, ever mindful of his image, would 
probably try to bluff his way out or do something sneaky. However, 
when push comes to shove, he’d still be basically honest and 
decent, unlike, for example, Louie in “Taxi.” The better the charac- 
ters in a show have been defined by the people who created them 
and who wrote the first season of episodes, the easier it is to predict 
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exactly how they would react to trouble (or to anything else). 
Consider one of the best sitcoms ever, “The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show.” Think of a problem, and then think of how each of the gang 
on that show would handle it. It’s easy, isn’t it, to see that Mary’s 
approach would be different from Lou’s, from Ted’s, and from 
Murray’s. 


What Is the Character’s Background? What kind of child- 
hood did he or she have? Where did he grow up? What was her 
relationship to her parents? Was he popular? Did she go to col- 
lege? What kinds of values does he have? What kinds of jobs has 
she held? Of course, you won’t always be able to come up with 
specific information about all these points, because not all these 
subjects are mentioned during the episodes. But even if you don’t 
know, trying to guess is useful because it makes you think analyti- 
cally about the characters. The more time you spend getting a fix 
on them, the better you will come to know them, and the more 
effectively you will write for them. 


What Does the Character Sound Like? The way people 
speak is a reflection of who they are. Consider whether the person 
has an accent (Latka in “Taxi” or Balki in ‘Perfect Strangers”’), 
whether the person speaks in a way that is grammatically correct 
(Diane in “‘Cheers’’) or incorrect (Louis in Taxi’), and whether he 
or she gets words mixed up (Archie in “All in the Family”’). In the 
best sitcoms you can isolate three or four lines and still figure out 
who said those lines, just by the way they are written. If all the 
characters in your script sound alike, you haven’t done your job. 


What Is the Character’s Style of Humor? This is tied very 
closely to the previous issue—how the character expresses himself 
or herself—but here we’re looking directly at how the character 
gets laughs. It may be insult humor (“'227” and many other shows), 
or it may be dumbness (the wife in “The Tortellis”), or it may even 
be understated reaction (Bob Newhart, in both his shows). Again, 
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the classic ensemble shows like “Barney Miller” and “Taxi” are 
prime examples: the best jokes could only work in the mouths of 
the characters for whom they were written. If Alex in “Taxi” had 
made an insult joke of the kind usually delivered by Louie, it 
wouldn’t have worked, because the kind of humor we expected 
from Alex was wry observation. 

Below I’ve listed the six key questions of this chapter once again. 
As you watch sitcoms for the next week or two, have this list in 
front of you and take the time to answer these questions for each 
of the lead characters in the show you’re watching: 


1. What does the character want out of life? 

2. What is the character’s relationship to the other atten 
in the show? 

. How does the character handle trouble? 

. What is the character’s background? 

. What does the character sound like? 

. What is the character’s style of humor? 


NO & 


Practice in doing this kind of analysis will be very valuable when 
it comes time for you to write your sample script and, later, when 
you go on to write sitcom scripts for money. It all begins with 
character—and once you know your characters, you'll be able to 
put them into stories that work. To do that, you have to understand 
the special structure of sitcom scripts, and that’s what you’ll learn 
in the next chapter. 
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In the previous chapter we discussed characterization. I believe 
that it is the characters in a sitcom who are the most crucial 
element—if the audience likes these people and the chemistry 
between them, they'll be hooked. But in order to bring out what 
makes these people tick, we have to put them into interesting 
situations and see how they“respond. In other words, we have to 
come up with stories that are worthy of the characters. We also 
have to figure out how to make these stories believable, entertain- 
ing, and gripping. The key lies in structuring the story correctly. 
William Goldman, brilliant author of Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid, Marathon Man, and many other top pictures, was once 
asked to name the three most important elements of scriptwriting; 
he said, “Structure, structure, and structure.” 

By structuring the story correctly, I mean making sure that it 
grabs our attention right away, that it grows more and more com- 
plex and involving, and that it has a clear and satisfying ending. 
In a moment we’ll look at each of these elements in more detail. 
Please pay special attention to this chapter and study it carefully, 
because it will prepare you for using television itself as a teacher, 
as outlined in Chapter 4. 

Hollywood is full of people who can come up with great begin- 
nings—what we call “what ifs”: What if one of the kids in “The 
Cosby Show” gets the measles and the whole family is quarantined 
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for a week? What if one of the women in “The Golden Girls” 
suddenly falls for a much younger man? What if Balki in ‘Perfect 
Strangers” is arrested by the immigration department because his 
visa is not in order? These beginning points aren’t that tough to 
think of. The hard part is to follow them through to some sort of 
logical conclusion, preferably in a fresh way. That’s where story 
structure comes in. The question is: How are you going to organize 
your story to fill the twenty-five minutes you have available? 
First, let’s distinguish between dramatic structure and technical 
structure. The dramatic structure is the beginning, middle, and end 
of your story. The technical structure refers to how often the action 
stops for commercials. If this sounds confusing now, don’t worry. 
We'll go through it step by step, beginning with the dramatic 


structure. 


The Dramatic Structure 


In comedy and serious drama we usually think in terms of a 
three-act structure. This goes all the way back to the Greeks. It has 
been written about ever since, and called many different names. 
Lajos Egri, in his excellent book, The Art of Dramatic Writing, talks 
about it at length, as does Syd Fields in his book, Screenplay. Writ- 
ing sitcoms is one way of telling stories, and all satisfying stories 
have a beginning, middle, and end. You get your character up a 
tree (beginning), you throw rocks at him (middle), and you get him 
back down (end). In other words, you set up your character with 
some kind of problem or goal, you show him or her struggling with 
the problem or trying to reach the goal, and finally you resolve 
whether or not he or she solves the problem or reaches the goal. 


The Beginning. When you come up with stories for sitcoms, 
you have the advantage of starting with a set of characters about 
whom you know quite a bit. One of the things you know is the type 
of trouble or conflict they might get into. As indicated above, you 
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can start to ask yourself, “What if . . .”” Here are three examples, 
using series with which you probably are familiar: 


1. What if Sam of “‘Cheers”’ decides to show how macho he is 
and bets that he can seduce two women in one weekend? 

2. What if Alex of “Family Ties” decides to take the money his 
parents have given him for the next semester of college and invest 
it in a stock he thinks will quickly double in value? 

3. What if Kraus of ““Benson”’ decides that in order to raise her 
visibility as a woman in government she should go on a TV talk 
show? 


All of these are good starting points. When you come up with your 
own stories, see if you can state the beginning in a “what if” 
sentence similar to the ones above. 

Usually sitcom plots begin with one of the characters deciding 
to, being talked into, or being forced by circumstances to take some 
action. The best starting points are the ones that have a sense of 
fun about them, the ones that suggest complications, the ones that 
make the audience say (mentally) “Oh oh!” Try to get into the story 
quickly, so that you don’t waste a lot of time in chitchat. Now that 
viewers have remote controls, they are more ruthless than ever 
about switching channels to see what else is on. If you can snag 
them in the first two or three minutes with a good beginning of a 
story, they’ll put down the remote control. 


The Middle. The middle of the story consists of complications 
that at least temporarily frustrate your central character. If a man 
goes out to buy a loaf of bread, buys it, and then goes home, that’s 
not a very interesting story. If he goes out to buy a loaf of bread, 
gets to the bakery a moment too late, has to chase a bakery truck 
down the street, gets the bread, and then is mugged on the way 
home, that’s an interesting story. So your sitcom must have com- 
plications, and they must present bigger and bigger obstacles, 
leading up to the do-or-die point at which the character makes his 
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or her final effort to overcome the problem or reach the goal. Let’s 
go back to our examples and see some complications that might 
ensue. First, Sam’s bet that he can seduce two women in one 
weekend: 


1. (a) Diane gets wind of Sam’s bet. He makes her (reluctantly) 
promise not to tell the women involved what he is up to. 
(b) Sam has to run back and forth between Woman A, who’s 
at the bar, and Woman B, who’s at her apartment nearby. 
(c) Woman B shows up at the bar too (at Diane’s instigation). 
Sam has to try to keep them from meeting. 
(d) Sam is at the point of seducing Woman A in the back room, 
when Woman B walks in on them. 


Next, let’s see what could happen when Alex invests his tuition 
money in the stock market: 


2. (a) The stock goes down slightly. Alex decides to hang in there 

with it. 

(b) It’s time to pay his tuition. He tells the admissions officer 
that his parents are in financial trouble but will pay soon. 

(c) The stock plummets. Alex convinces Mallory to buy stock 
with her savings so that they can split the profits when the 
stock skyrockets. 

(d) The college admissions officer comes to the Keaton house 
to discuss the financial problems of the family. 


Finally, let’s see what could develop when Kraus tries to develop 
a higher public profile by going on a talk show: 


3. (a) Kraus has to prepare herself for the TV show. She gets 

Benson to practice with her. She rehearses day and night. 

(b) Kraus is on the show. She freezes on camera—can’t talk, 
can’t think. ' 
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(c) Benson has to find various ways to prompt Kraus, to get her 
through the show, without his being seen. 

(d) After the broadcast, Kraus is so humiliated that she resigns 
as Benson’s assistant. 


Again, notice that in the middle of these stories the situation 
escalates—the character gets into deeper and deeper trouble. Often 
a sitcom story will not be satisfying because it stays at the same 
level. With each new development, we should find the character’s 
predicament more and more delicious. As a rule of thumb, try to 
have at least three or four such escalations in the middle of your 
story. 


The End. Naturally, you have to resolve your story in some 
way. In most sitcoms the end is somewhat predictable because it 
has to be upbeat and it has to return us to the status quo. On 
““Three’s Company’ someone may tempt Jack with an offer to move 
into a mansion, but it’s a‘pretty safe bet that in the end he'll 
continue rooming with the two girls. On most shows an unpredict- 
able ending is likely to occur only when an actor is exiting the 
series. A few programs allow their characters to grow or change or 
go off in some unpredictable direction (such as Diane’s breakdown 
and institutionalization on “‘Cheers’’), but they are the exceptions. 
If you can find a little twist for your ending, so much the better, 
as long as it’s in character for the people involved and as long as 
the show is one that does that type of thing. 

Whatever ending you choose should grow organically from what 
has gone before. If your central character is broke and throughout 
the episode is trying to raise rent money to avoid eviction, don’t 
have a never-previously-mentioned aunt die at the end and leave 
him $5,000. This sort of out-of-nowhere ending does occur on 
television, but it is not a sign of good story construction. The ending 
should result from something your character has done earlier in the 
script. 

Let’s see how the three stories we’ve constructed might end: 
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1. Sam says he’s crazy about both women. He suggests that the 
three of them go back to his place. The two women agree. Sam goes 
back into the bar acting cocky. The women invite Diane too, then 
Carla, then Norm and the rest of the gang in the bar. Everybody 
agrees. Sam realizes the women have caught on to him and turned 
the tables. He pays up on the bet. 

2. Alex has to admit what he has done. Steven writes a new check 
to cover the tuition and tells Alex to get rid of the stock. Alex agrees 
to work to make up his and Mallory’s loss, and he is appropriately 
penitent. But at the very end we (though not his parents) see him 
call the stockbroker and tell him to shift the balance into sugar 
futures. (This last action is an example of a little twist that might 
appeal to the producers.) 

3. Benson and the others try to talk Kraus out of resigning, but 
she’s adamant. Benson asks her to do one last task—go to a press 
conference he is giving. She agrees, and at the conference he ducks 
out because of an “emergency,” leaving her to fill in. She does 
impressively. Benson helps her realize that the first time around 
she overprepared so much that she was a nervous wreck, but that 
she is capable. She agrees to stay on her job. 


These endings are logical and true to the spirit of the three 
shows. In each case, the problem set up in the beginning has been 
resolved, although not always in the way the character would have 
preferred: 


1. Sam has failed to seduce two women in one weekend. 
2. Alex has failed to make a killing in the stock market. 
3. Kraus (after a major setback) has raised her visibility. 


As you can see, an upbeat ending doesn’t necessarily mean that 
the characters reach their goals. Frequently they don’t, but they do 
learn a lesson along the way. Sam learns not to be so chauvinisti- 
cally boastful. Alex learns the dangers of gambling with money 
needed for other things. Kraus learns not to let one mistake ruin 
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her career. However, in sitcoms the lessons usually don’t stick too 
long. In “All in the Family,” Archie Bunker learned just about 
every week that blacks/Hispanics/gays/liberals/feminists were 
human beings too, but it never changed his basic outlook. Since 
much of the show’s humor derived from his bigotry, it’s under- 
standable that he wasn’t allowed to change much for several years. 

As you watch the various sitcoms for which you might like to 
write, study the types of endings used: Do they have a twist, or do 
they stick with the predictable? Do they stress a lesson or moral, 
or do they go strictly for escapism? The stories you propose should 
be in line with what you see being done. 


The Technical Structure 


Sitcoms are broken up into two acts, each with usually three or four 
scenes. Act One takes about thirteen minutes, then there is a 
commercial; Act Two takes another thirteen minutes or so. Some 
series have a teaser that opens the show and lasts for a minute or 
two. Some series have a tag at the very end that takes a minute or 
two. If the show does have a tag, it should not contain any informa- 
tion vital to the resolution of the story, because the tag is snipped 
off when the show goes into syndication (that’s done to make room 
for more commercials). 

You’ve probably noticed in sitcoms that Act One usually ends 
on a note of suspense. This is done so that the viewers will stay 
through the commercials to see what happens next, rather than 
switching channels. As an exercise, go back to the middle of our 
three sample plots and pick the incident you would use to end Act 
One of each story. Don’t read any further until you have done this. 

Many people pick the wrong plot points with which to end Act 
One. They pick the final development in each middle section: 
Woman B walking in on Sam and Woman A, the admissions officer 
coming to Alex’s house, and Kraus resigning. If these are your act 
breaks, the scripts will be out of balance—you will have jammed 
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all of the beginning and all of the middle into the first thirteen 
minutes. 

A more appropriate ratio would have about one quarter of the 
time available for the beginning, one half for the middle, and the 
remaining quarter for the end. Therefore, the end of the first act 
would come halfway through the “‘middle”’ part of the story. In our 
examples, the act breaks might come when Woman B suddenly 
shows up at the bar too; when Alex’s stock plummets; and when 
Kraus freezes in front of the cameras. Each of these developments 
makes us want to see what happens next, but when we come back 
from the commercials, the situation gets even worse for our hero 
before it is finally resolved. 

To summarize how the technical structure relates to the dramatic 
structure: the first six or seven of your twenty-six minutes establish 
the basic story (the beginning); the next thirteen minutes develop 
the series of escalating complications (the middle); the final six or 
seven minutes resolve the situation (the end). At the midpoint of 
the middle comes the end of Act One. Please be aware, however, 
that I am trying to give you some rules of thumb, not to convert 
a creative process into a mathematical one. 

To illustrate how this all comes together in terms of structure, 
let me summarize the way the Alex story might be broken down: 


Act One, Scene One: Alex invests his tuition money in a stock. 


Scene Two: The stock dips, but Alex remains confident 
that he’ll double his money before his tuition is due. 


Scene Three: When the tuition is due, the stock has gone 
down further. Alex tells the registrar that the reason he 
doesn’t have the money is that his family is in financial 
trouble, but they'll raise it somehow. 


Scene Four: The stock plummets. Alex is wiped out. 


t 
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Act Two, Scene Five: Alex gets Mallory to invest. He plans to use 
her money to pay part of the tuition and then pay her 
back when the stock goes back up. 


Scene Six: The college admissions officer shows up. Alex 
is exposed. His father agrees to write a new check for the 
tuition. 


Scene Seven: Alex is doing penance. 


This is the bare-bones structure of the plot. Naturally, it would 
be fleshed out, and also augmented by a subplot, since ‘Family 
Ties” usually has one. Let’s look for a moment at how subplots fit 
into the structure of a sitcom. 


Subplots 


A subplot, or secondary plot, is a smaller story organized along the 
lines of the major plot. That is, it has its own beginning, middle, 
and end. A subplot serves a number of functions. For one thing, 
it gives you a bit of variety; if the main plot is an “issue” story, 
the subplot probably will be much lighter (and vice versa). It also 
serves the stars of the show; if the main story on “Family Ties’’ 
is primarily about Alex, as in the example used, there would proba- 
bly be a subplot involving Mallory or Jennifer or the parents to 
balance things out a bit. Finally, it gives us the opportunity to sense 
that time has gone by; if the main story takes place over a week, 
for example, cutting away to the subplot helps us to accept that 
other things are going on and that time is passing. 

At this point it’s much more important that you focus on good 
main stories rather than getting hung up on subplots. As I men- 
tioned, some shows don’t use them at all, while others use very light 
subplots. 
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Looking at Structure 


If structure is difficult for you, watch some sitcoms with pen and 
pad in hand. Jot down the major points of each scene. Then, when 
the show is over, analyze how the scenes break down into begin- 
ning, middle, and end, and see where the act break is placed. If 
there is a subplot, identify it and see how much time it received. 
For the best results, do this type of analysis with the best shows. 
Reruns of “The Mary Tyler Moore Show,” “M*A*S*H,” “Taxi,” 
and “Barney Miller” are readily available in most areas and are 
better models than many current shows. If you do this repeatedly, 
you'll get a feel for the pattern of storytelling and will be able to 
apply it more easily to your own ideas. In the next chapter you'll 
find how television can teach you about all elements of sitcom 
writing. 


CHAPEL & 
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How to Use TV as a 
Teacher 


chapter 4 


The large number of sitcoms on the air, both on the networks and 
in syndication, originals and reruns, constitutes a terrific resource 
for the aspiring situation comedy writer. If you’re not already doing 
so, you should start watching as many sitcoms as possible. From 
now on you'll be watching not only to enjoy the programs, but also 
to analyze them. You'll be watching the best shows to see how to 
do it, and the worst shows to see how not to do it. 

Watch sitcoms with a pen and pad handy. Jot down where each 
scene takes place and the gist of the action (a new scene begins 
when there is a time lapse or a change of location). Indicate which 
characters take part in each scene. Also note at what point in the 
plot the act break (the pause for commercials) takes place. What 
you'll end up with is a plot summary very similar to the ones you 
read in the previous chapter. 

When the show is over, first check your own gut feeling about 
it: Did it work for you or not? Can you easily spot what made it 
work or not work? Looking at three key elements of any episode 
will help you pinpoint its good and bad points. These elements are 
the characterizations, the story, and the structure. Let’s look at 
each one in more detail. 


chapter 4 
chapter 4 
chapter 4 
chapter 4 
chapter 4 
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How to Analyze Characterization 


On existing shows the major characters are established and remain 
the same from week to week. The more three-dimensional they are, 
in terms of the criteria we discussed in Chapter 2, the more satisfy- 
ing they are to watch. Unfortunately, some sitcoms don’t have 
well-developed central characters. Instead, they have stereotypes or 
characters who can be made to say or do just about anything that 
the plot requires. 

Even three-dimensional characters occasionally do things that 
seem out of character. Sometimes they do them as part of the story 
itself (for example, for the purpose of getting a date with an intellec- 
tual woman, Sam the bartender in “Cheers” starts listening to and 
talking about opera). At other times a writer may think of a terrific 
joke, and even though it’s out of character (and thus should be cut), 
he or she can’t bear to part with it. 

When you’ve watched an episode, ask yourself whether the 
characters are well defined. Do they seem like real people rather 
than cardboard characters? Why? Be specific: What is it about 
them, as reflected in the episode you’ve just seen, that makes you 
like them or believe them (or not)? 

Next, how well have the characters been orchestrated? Conflict 
is at the heart of both serious drama and comedy, and sitcoms are 
no exception. Most of them have an established conflict as a con- 
tinuing element (Archie vs. Meathead, Mary Richards vs. Lou 
Grant, Carla vs. Diane). Some series, however, don’t set up these 
conflicts very well—they have characters who are too similar to 
each other in terms of outlook, or the conflict isn’t believable 
because it is contrived and doesn’t arise from a true clash of basic 
personalities. Again, be specific in pinpointing what works and 
what doesn’t in terms of how the characters relate to each other. 

Finally, see whether the central characters dominate the show. 
Ideally, they do; but when a show has weak characters, it some- 
times falls into the pattern of bringing in strong outside characters 
to compensate. In those cases, practically every week a different 
relative or neighbor or delivery person comes in and pretty much 
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takes over the story. In the best shows, outside characters are 
merely a catalyst for a story involving the regulars. 


How to Analyze The Story 


Next, consider the basic story of the episode you have watched. 
Here are some of the questions you should ask: 


Is the story logical? The episode of “Benson” I wrote took 
place in East Berlin. At one point, the producers asked me to 
change the story so that Benson and Kraus accidentally make their 
way from East to West Berlin as they flee from the East German 
police, who think they are spies. Knowing that people in East 
Berlin must risk their lives in order to get across the wall, it struck 
me as pretty illogical that a couple of tourists would inadvertently 
do it. The resulting episode might have been funny, but it would 
have suffered from implausibility. 

* Does the story lend itself to humor? Sometimes producers are 
so anxious to do a show that deals with a serious issue that they 
pick a topic and an approach that just aren’t humorous and end up 
cheapening the subject matter. To see how issues can be handled 
well, watch reruns of “‘All in the Family” and “Maude” and some 
of the other Norman Lear shows from the 1970s. 

* Is the story one that fits the characters as they have previously 
been established? The longer a series has been on the air, the more 
danger there is that it will run out of logical story lines and start 
going into areas that are new but not necessarily appropriate. Ask 
yourself: Is this the kind of situation into which these characters 
would really get themselves? 

* Is the story fresh in some way, or is it merely a retread of a 
story we've all seen a dozen times before? It’s true that there are 
only a handful of original plots, but the skilled writer will find a 
new way to approach an old subject. Sometimes it’s the nature of 
the major characters that can make an old plot take on new life. 
One of the most successful original-for-syndication programs is 
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“Small Wonder,” a kid-oriented show in which the family’s little 
girl is really a robot. One of the episodes I wrote for that series 
concerned a bully who was pushing around the robot’s “brother,” 
a live little boy. The plot was tried and true (we’ve all seen Beaver 
Cleaver and just about every other kid on a sitcom deal with a 
bully), but the very fact that the boy was able to call upon a robot 
for help gave it a fresh angle. If the story line you’ve just seen is 
familiar, have the writers managed to give it a new twist? 


How to Analyze the Structure 


Finally, refer back to your notes and see how well the story you’ve 
just watched is structured. Again, some questions to ask yourself: 


* Does the first scene establish, or at least foreshadow, what the 
basic story is going to be about? Or does it waste a lot of time on 
events and dialogue that may be amusing but don’t advance the 
action? 

* Does each subsequent scene advance the action—that is, does 
the problem get more and more interesting and more and more 
intense as you go along? Or does the action stall at some points? 

* Does the act break come at a point that leaves you curious 
about what happens next? Or would you just as soon turn to 
another channel during the commercials? 

¢ Does the action continue to escalate in importance and interest 
after the act break? Or has it reached its highest point just before 
the commercial, meaning that the resolution has to fill the whole 
second act and therefore is too drawn out? 

"Is there a clear ‘moment of truth” about halfway through the 
second act, a point at which the conflict in the story comes to a 
head? Or does the action stay on the same level for most of Act 
Two? 

Is there a clear resolution of the story during the last half of 
Act Two? Or at the end of the story are you left hanging as to what 
has happened? Furthermore, does the resolution come about as the 
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result of the actions of the main characters, or have the writers 
fallen back on coincidence or the intervention of an outside charac- 
ter to clear things up? 

* If there is a subplot, does it work? Does it complement the 
main story in any way? Does it also have a satisfactory beginning, 
middle, and end? 


You can also take a look at the structure of each scene. Most 
sitcoms have three or four scenes per act, and each scene has its 
own beginning, middle, and end. Although there is no obvious line 
of demarcation between the parts of the scene, many writers discuss 
scenes in terms of “beats.” This is an analogy to music, and each 
new development in a scene is considered a beat. For example, let’s 
take a scene in which Bill Cosby has to tell his little girl that he 
can’t take her to the zoo that day because he has to substitute for 
another doctor. The first beat in the scene might show him getting 
a phone call from his doctor friend, asking him to substitute; Cosby 
argues but gives in. The next beat: his daughter comes in, full of 
anticipation for their day at the zoo. The next beat: Cosby breaks 
it to her that they can’t go, and she runs out of the room. The next ° 
beat: his wife comes in, demanding an explanation for why he has 
broken their daughter’s heart. Breaking down the scenes you watch 
into beats will help you to understand how they are constructed and 
why they work or don’t work. In analyzing scenes, consider these 
questions: 


* Does each scene get fairly quickly into its main action, or is 
there a lot of “filler”—that is, jokes or physical comedy that don’t 
have much to do with plot and subplot? 

* Is the conflict within the scene well developed? In other words, 
if two characters are at loggerheads, does the audience get a good 
idea why? 

* Does the scene have a resolution? Whatever is at stake within 
that particular scene should have a payoff of some kind, even if the 
story’s overall conflict isn’t resolved until the end. 
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Let’s look at two episodes that have been on the air, one for 
“Webster,” one for “The Golden Girls,” and apply some of the 
criteria discussed above. 


Example One: “Webster” 


This episode of “Webster” begins as Katherine talks to a plumber 
about his family problems; she then determines to install a new 
doorbell herself rather than having a repairman do it. Next, Web- 
ster comes in with a pup on a leash and announces that the old dog 
walker in the neighborhood has fallen ill and he has been given 
the job. George and Katherine remind him that he has started— 
and quickly abandoned—a lot of other jobs. Webster assures them 
this will be different.There is another brief scene with the plumber, 
who talks about how his daughter isn’t turning into the person he’d 
like her to be, and more business with the doorbell. Then Webster 
comes in, fully outfitted for his dog-walking job (biscuit pouch, 
pooper-scooper, etc.). 

We then see Webster in action as he walks more and more dogs, 
until they are obviously walking him. No matter how tough the job 
gets, though, he loves it. 

In the next scene, Webster has lost one of the dogs in his charge. 
The person who comes to his aid is Sam, the old dog walker. He 
gets the dog back and also reveals that he has recovered from his 
illness and is ready to go back to work. However, his customers 
don’t want to rehire him, because Webster is doing such a good job. 
The old man wishes Webster well but clearly misses his job. This 
is the end of Act One, with Webster realizing his dilemma: he has 
a job he loves, but because of him the old man has lost the job he 
also loved. 

At the top of Act Two, there is more business with the doorbell, 
and then Webster explains his problem to Katherine and George. 
They tell him that maybe the old man can’t handle the job anymore. 
This doesn’t make Webster feel any better. He leaves, and the 
doorbell explodes. 
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In the next scene, George and Katherine are enjoying their new 
doorbell (having caved in and hired a handyman to install it). The 
plumber returns and agrees to take Katherine’s advice to get family 
counseling. The phone rings—it’s a complaint about Webster’s 
performance. Angry dog owners show up at the door, complaining 
that Webster has been mixing up dogs and giving them back to the 
wrong owners, etc. One furious customer speaks for the rest in 
announcing that they are going to rehire the old man. Katherine 
and George figure out that Webster has been sabotaging himself as 
a way of getting Sam his job back. Sam shows up and Webster tells 
him the job is his again. Katherine and George suggest that Web- 
ster become Sam’s junior partner, a solution that makes all of them 
happy. 

The final scene has a couple of jokes about other home repairs, 
and then Webster comes in with some excited stories about the 
dog-walking trade, and shows off his new jacket, which reads, “Sam 
and Webster’s Dog Walking Service.” 

OK, let’s do a quick analysis of this episode. In terms of charac- 
terization, it’s certainly plausible for Webster, a curious, active kid, 
to take on a dog-walking job. He has been established as a sensitive 
child, so it’s also quite believable that he feels guilty about taking 
the old man’s job away from him. Again, Webster has been previ- 
ously portrayed as a determined little boy, so his finding a way to 
get out of the job, even after George and Katherine have suggested 
that it’s OK for him to have it, is also in character. 

The one question I would have in terms of characterization 
relates to the advice that George and Katherine give Webster when 
he realizes that the old man now has no job. As concerned, caring 
people, wouldn’t they have suggested that Webster give up the job 
so that Sam could have it back, or at least thought of the job- 
sharing idea at this point? Well, of course, there is one major 
problem with that. If they’d advised him to give the job back to 
Sam, and he had done so, and Sam had done a good job, the story 
would have been over a few minutes into the second act. Similarly, 


if they’d suggested that he and Sam share the job, and that had 
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worked out, there would have been no conflict in the second act. 

One alternative: George and Katherine advise Webster to give 
the job back, he does so, but Sam is no longer able to handle it. 
Webster tries to cover for the old man as long as possible, but then 
the neighbors catch on and come back to ask Webster to take over 
permanently. At this point Webster comes up with the idea of 
officially teaming up with Sam. In this way, the solution still comes 
from Webster, but the characters of George and Katherine have 
perhaps stayed truer to what we know about them. 

With the above exception, the story is logical and funny and 
fresh. Although there is an important outside character, Sam, he 
doesn’t take over the show—he acts as an effective catalyst for 
Webster’s dilemma. From a structural standpoint, however, the 
story feels cluttered. Having two subplots (the plumber and the 
doorbell) seems to overload the episode. Using just the doorbell 
would provide enough of a break from the main story. As a result 
of setting up both subplots first, there is a little delay in getting into 
the main story. 

The act break does work well. Notice that it leaves us at a point 
of conflict, but in this case it is an internal conflict. Thereafter, the 
action does continue to escalate and lead to a moment of truth, and 
all three stories are resolved. 

Overall, the story leaves us with a warm feeling. It turns out 
happily for everyone—and Webster’s values are the kind that we’d 
like our own kids to cultivate. 


Example Two: “The Golden Girls” 
This episode of “The Golden Girls” begins as Dorothy tells the 


other girls that she’s interested in a man with whom she’s been 
working on a project at the local Catholic high school. The problem 
is that he hasn’t asked her out. Blanche advises Dorothy to take 
the initiative. 

At the high school gym Dorothy does ask the man, Frank, over 
for dinner, and he readily accepts. 
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At her house Dorothy is dressed to kill. Frank shows up wearing 
a clerical collar. She’s embarrassed, but the dinner goes on. Rose 
and Blanche pull Dorothy aside and tell her that they can tell he’s 
romantically interested in her. Later that evening, everyone is 
having a terrific time, talking. Later still, Blanche reiterates that 
she can tell Frank is interested in Dorothy. 

At the end of the evening, Dorothy is saying good-night to Frank. 
He tells her that because of her he is thinking of leaving the church. 
This brings the end of Act One, with a shocked Dorothy confronted 
by the fact that Frank may be about to give up his religious vows 
because of her. 

At the top of Act Two, later the same night, all the girls discuss 
the situation. 

The next day we are at the church. Sophia, Dorothy’s mother, 
goes into the confessional booth and tells Frank that she knows 
what is going on between him and Dorothy. Unbeknownst to her, 
however, it’s another priest who is in the booth. In the meantime, 
Dorothy comes in and says to Frank that they don’t know each 
other that well and she can’t take the responsibility of his leaving 
the priesthood for her. He reveals that he wasn’t thinking of leav- 
ing the priesthood— working with Dorothy on the youth project just 
showed him how much he liked working with youngsters, so he is 
thinking of becoming a teaching priest rather than a church priest. 
As they embrace, Sophia comes out of the booth, sees them, and 
complains, ‘You didn’t hear a word I said!” 

In this episode the characters all are true to what we know about 
them—this is a series in which the characters are three-dimen- 
sional and so well established that there is always a lot of fun 
deriving from their often conflicting viewpoints. The conflict works 
well too—again, as in ‘““Webster,” we have a primarily internal 
conflict, which affects Dorothy. And, as in “Webster,” there is an 
important outside character, in this case the priest; but again, he 
serves as a catalyst for getting one of the central characters into a 
difficult situation. 

The story fits the characters and lends itself easily to humor. It’s 
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not all that fresh, but the viewpoints of the characters put a new 
gloss on it. Structurally it works pretty well—we get into the story 
right away and follow it through. Certainly, the act break is effec- 
tive in making us want to see what will happen next. And in Act 
Two there is some escalation in the form of Sophia’s interference 
and Dorothy’s panic that she is about to cause Frank to make a 
change he might later regret. Also, the resolution is clear. 

The problem I have with the story, and it’s a fairly major one, 
is that the crux of it is a misunderstanding. There have been some 
series, most notably ““Three’s Company,” that have depended al- 
most entirely on misunderstandings for their plot lines. But these 
have been light, farcical shows that have emphasized mostly physi- 
cal humor. “The Golden Girls” has taken on some interesting 
issues about getting older, about how people who live together have 
to learn to get along, about women’s vulnerability to street crime, 
and so on. This episode would have been much more rewarding had 
the dilemma been the one that Dorothy thinks it is at the end of 
Act One. As it stands, we viewers feel cheated when the whole thing 
turns out to be a simple mistake. 

Of course, if the priest had really been thinking of giving up his 
calling because of Dorothy, that would have required some other 
changes in the story. A priest presumably wouldn’t think of giving 
up the priesthood on the basis of a few working sessions at a high 
school and one dinner (and the fact that Dorothy thinks he might, 
and doesn’t question it immediately, is one of the weaknesses of 
the story as it stands). 

There are several alternative ways to develop the story: 1) the 
priest and Dorothy have been friends for a long time, and he 
realizes that he doesn’t just like her anymore—he loves her; 2) he’s 
already unhappy in the priesthood and is simply using his infatua- 
tion with Dorothy as an excuse to give it up, rather than facing up 
to his loss of faith; 3) he’s never had a close friendship with a 
woman before, and when he and Dorothy develop such a relation- 
ship, he mistakes it for romantic love; 4) his long-range values are 
temporarily overcome by simple lust. Or . . . well, you can see that 
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there are a multitude of ways of dealing with the issue that don’t 
skirt it. 


Learning the Lessons 


If you’ve just watched a brilliant show, see exactly what made it 
brilliant and think about how you can emulate it. Ask yourself, 
“How can I put into practice the skills I have just observed?” By 
the same token, if the episode was a failure or a partial failure, ask 
yourself how you could have done it better. If the story wasn’t 
logical, is there a way it could have been made so? If the story 
petered out right after the act break, how could it have been 
changed to keep it escalating? Pinpointing mistakes that you see 
and considering how they could have been rectified will help you 
strengthen your own writing. 

Once you’ve mastered the principles we’ve covered in the past 
few chapters, and used TV as a further teacher, it will be time for 
you to get on with writing sitcom scripts of your own. In the next 
chapter you'll learn the first stage of that process: brainstorming 
and developing sitcom stories. 
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chapter 5 
Generating Ideas 


Story ideas are the lifeblood of the sitcom writer. When you work 
as a free-lancer, you will continually be asked to come up with story 
lines for various series. How well those ideas are received will 
determine how many assignments you get. If in the course of a year 
you are given the opportunity to present ideas to half a dozen 
shows, that will require coming up with between thirty-six and 
forty-eight stories. Similarly, if you work on staff, one of your 
primary contributions will be to come up with fresh and interesting 
plots. Your ability to originate good stories will be valued more 
highly by producers and story editors than your ability to come up 
with funny lines. Many producers have told me that once they have 
a good story, it’s easy to make it funny; but coming up with strong 
stories is the hard part, especially for series that have been on the 
air for a few years and thus have used up all the obvious notions. 

Once in a while a story idea may come to you out of the blue, 
but when you enter sitcom writing as a career, you'd better have 
a system. The one that I’ve found very helpful is a modification of 
a technique known as brainstorming. 

Brainstorming usually means having a group of people consider 
a problem and come up with as many solutions as possible, as 
quickly as possible, without worrying initially whether the solu- 
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tions are appropriate. During the brainstorming phase the accent 
is on generating ideas; judging these ideas is a separate process. 

You can use the brainstorming technique by yourself. You need 
two ingredients. The first is your knowledge of the show you want 
to write for, especially familiarity with its basic situation and cen- 
tral characters. For example, ‘““The Cosby Show” concerns the ups 
and downs of bringing up children; the central characters are Dr. 
Huxtable (Cosby), his wife, and their children. If you study the 
show, you realize that it does “‘little” stories—plots about a young 
child’s disappointment when her goldfish dies, a teenager’s tend- 
ency to think that life on his own would be easy, a child’s desire 
to be like the other kids at almost any cost. Other series, such as 
“The Facts of Life,” go for “issue’’ stories—plots about child 
abuse, teenage prostitution, dealing with an alcoholic parent. 

The second key ingredient is something that stimulates your 
thinking. Some people use a dictionary, some use a book of quotes; 
I use TV Guide. Of course, I, don’t copy the story lines that are 
briefly described in the magazine but, rather, use them as a starting 
point of a stream of consciousness that leads to a story of my own. 
The best way to explain the process is to give an example. Let’s 
assume that I’m trying to come up with story notions for ‘‘Mr. 
Belvedere.” (In case you’re not familiar with the show, it’s based 
on the series of Clifton Webb movies in which a finicky English 
butler goes to work for an American family. In the TV show, Mr. 
Belvedere is the housekeeper, George is the sports-writer husband, 
Marsha is the law-student wife, Kevin is the teenage son, Heather 
is the teenage daughter, and Wes is the youngest son.) In tone, the 
show is somewhere between “The Cosby Show” and “The Facts of 
Life.” The stories revolve around the family, and usually there’s 
some sort of lesson that has to be learned. 

The thought stimulus is this brief description in TV Guide of a 
movie called The Glass Mountain: “Sentimental tale of a composer 
haunted by the memory of an idyllic wartime romance.” (This is 
the first movie description my eye lit upon; I could have used any 
of them.) 
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The idea is to jot down as many story notions as possible for “Mr. 
Belvedere” that are prompted by the stimulus. At this point I’m 
concerned only with the basic idea of a story, not the complete 
beginning, middle, and end. And if I think of an idea that is 
obviously silly or not suited to this show, I’m going to jot it down 
anyway, just to get it out of the way; the judging of these ideas will 
come later. Okay, here goes... . 

One of the key words in the 7V Guide description is romance. 
What can we do with “Mr. Belvedere” that involves romance? 
Well, let’s think of how each of the cast could be affected by 
romance. Who could be in love with George? Who might fall in 
love with Marsha? What kind of teen romance situations ‘might 
develop around the two older kids? Whom might Mr. Belvedere fall 
in love with, and how might that affect his job? How do teenagers 
try to impress someone they’re in love with? Is there anything in 
the idea of a blind date? Thinking about these kinds of issues leads 
me to some specific story areas: 


1. An old flame of George’s becomes the new lonely hearts 
columnist at his paper. Marsha gets jealous. 

2. Belvedere falls for a woman who wants to take him away from 
the drudgery of being a housekeeper. 

3. A younger law student falls for Marsha. 

4. Kevin dumps a girlfriend because their romance isn’t the way 
that love songs say it should be. 

5. George and Marsha try to make Wes’s first date perfect, but 
everything that could go wrong does. 

.6. Marsha sets Kevin up with the daughter of a friend of hers, 
but he doesn’t want to go out with someone he’s never seen. 

7. Kevin thinks the way to interest girls is to have the latest 
material goods-—clothes, compact discs, etc.—and is using up his 
college savings for stuff like this. 

8. Heather goes out with an older boy who starts a rumor that 
on the date she went all the way. 

9. Heather falls in love with a pen pal and won’t date guys at 
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school because they don’t measure up to her conception of the pen 
pal. 

10. Heather is against romance because so many of her friends’ 
parents are divorced. 

11. Kevin gives his girlfriend a ring that belonged to his grandfa- 
ther, and George and Marsha demand that he get it back because 
it’s an heirloom that should stay in the family. 

12. Kevin goes out with an older woman. His parents think he 
means a girl who’s a year or two older, but in fact the woman is 
in her early thirties. 


As you can see, I was trying to apply the concept of “romance” 
to each of the characters and then to generate some sort of story. 
You may have noticed that only one of the first dozen ideas involves 
Belvedere directly. This is probably because I knew the story 
pattern from studying the show: a family member gets into some 
sort of pickle, and Belvedere gets him or her out of it. He figures 
prominently in each story, but the central story doesn’t have to be 
directly about him. 

The TV Guide description was especially useful because it in- 
cluded a broad concept (romance) that could easily be applied to 
any character. Therefore, it yielded some pretty good ideas. Let me 
try another TV Guide description, this one not as obviously fruitful. 
It’s for Mississippi Gambler: ‘Tyrone Power is well cast as a New 
Orleans adventurer in pre—Civil War days; Piper Laurie is the lady 
he woos and wins.” The notion of romance is central, but we’ve 
already dealt with that. The other word that catches my eye here 
is gambler. 

Again, let’s consider how this concept relates to each of the 
characters on ‘Mr. Belvedere.”’ Under what circumstances might 
the kids get involved with gambling? The lottery is in the news—is 
there anything in that? George seems like the kind of guy who’d 
love to play poker; what might he bet or lose that would be interest- 
ing? Belvedere seems like he’d be a reluctant gambler; might 
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anything change that? Thinking about these points leads to the 
following notions: 


13. Wes uses his allowance to buy lottery tickets, and George 
and Marsha have a hard time convincing him there is anything 
wrong with this when he wins $100. 

14, When one of George’s poker buddies cancels at the last 
minute, George reluctantly asks Belvedere to sit in, and then loses 
all his friends when Belvedere wins big. 

15. When George runs out of money on a poker losing streak, 
he bets Belvedere’s services for a week and loses. 

16. Wes runs a lottery to raise money for a new bike, and for 
the prize uses something to which George has a sentimental attach- 
ment. 


Again, I was trying to link a concept, gambling, to each of the 
characters in the show. Typically, I keep going this way until I have 
fifty or sixty possible story ideas. If you don’t like using TV Guide, 
you can simply open the dictionary at random until you find a word 
that sparks some ideas; you'll encounter words (aardvark, zero, and 
a lot in between) that may not work very well, but there are a lot 
that will. 


Evaluating Story ideas 


During the brainstorming phase remember not to judge each idea 
as it comes along, because that will make you self-conscious and 
stop the free flow of ideas. You are coming up with lots of possibili- 
ties, so you have room for lots of clinkers. But once you’ve gener- 
ated a multitude of notions, it’s time to go on to phase two of 
brainstorming: weeding out the good ideas from the bad. 

Go back and look at each of the above ideas with a critical eye 
and see which ones you consider promising and which ones you'd 
drop. Then read on... . 
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1. An old flame of George’s returns. Not good. The returning old 
flame is a cliché. I’d rather find something fresher. 

2. Belvedere falls for a woman who wants to take him away from 
the drudgery of being a housekeeper. Possible, but you have to be 
careful when proposing ideas that threaten to change the status quo 
of a show. In this case, Belvedere would have to consider leaving 
his job with the family. One problem here is that you (the viewer) 
know that if the series is to continue, Belvedere will end up not 
leaving. If the story has enough other angles, this predictability 
might be acceptable. 

3. A younger law student falls for Marsha. This is quite promis- 
ing. The subject of older women and young men is timely, and fits 
in well with Marsha’s identity crisis of being an older woman 
surrounded by young people. I’d choose this as one of the ideas to 
work on some more. 

4. Kevin dumps a girlfriend because their romance isn’t the way 
that love songs say it should be. This is not a bad story area, but 
it seems too light to carry a whole plot. I'd keep it in mind as a 
subplot. 

5. The things that go wrong on Wes’s first date. Wes is probably 
too young for this story to work well. And Heather and Kevin are 
already past the point of having their first dates. 

6. Marsha sets Kevin up with the daughter of a friend of hers, 
but he doesn’t want to go out with her. This is a maybe. The 
situation is kind of clichéd, but if a good twist comes to mind, it 
might work. 

7. Kevin spends his college savings on material things in order 
to impress girls. This is worth further work. Certainly, it ties in to 
the question of how appropriate yuppie values are. 

8. Heather goes out with an older boy who starts a rumor that 
on the date she went all the way. This is a bit familiar but continues 
to be of interest to teens and families. If there’s a fresh way to deal 
with the story, this will be worth trying. 

9. Heather falls in love with a pen pal and won’t date the guys 
at school because they don’t measure up to her conception of the 
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pen pal. An interesting area, but it’s weakened by the fact that the 
pen pal probably wouldn’t appear. It might also be a bit light to 
carry a whole show. This is another good subplot possibility. 

10. Heather is against romance because so many of her parents’ 
friends are divorced. No. Heather’s own parents are good role 
models in terms of romance, so it’s not likely that she’d be this 
turned off to the idea. 

11. Kevin gives his girlfriend a family-heirloom ring and his 
parents demand that he get it back. This actually happened to my 
brother. It sure was dramatic at the time, and | think it could work 
again. 

12. Kevin goes out with an older woman. No. I’ve seen this a 
lot lately on various sitcoms, so I’d stay away from it. 

13. Wes gets hooked on buying lottery tickets. This seems worth 
further thought, particularly since the lottery has been in the news 
and is kind of controversial. However, since one has to be of age 
to buy tickets, I’d have to find a way around that. 

14. George convinces Belvedere to play poker and Belvedere 
wins big, putting George in the doghouse with his buddies. Another 
maybe. Certainly this idea makes good use of the fact that George 
and Belvedere are friendly enemies, but it seems a bit light to carry 
a whole story. 

15. In a poker game, George bets Belvedere’s services for a 
week. No. This sounds too much like George owns Belvedere as a 
slave. But another thought occurs. What if George and Belvedere 
are in a game in which the stakes are as follows: if George wins, 
Belvedere will do some sort of chores for him, and if Belvedere 
wins, George will have to do his job for a week. The idea of George 
having to cope with the things that Belvedere does so well is funny 
and worth exploring some more. 

16. Wes runs a lottery to raise money for a new bike, and for 
the prize uses something to which George has a sentimental attach- 
ment. Possible, but it’s a little vague and doesn’t really excite me 
too much. 
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The score at this point: five stories that definitely seem promising 
(this includes the second idea that grew out of number 15); five 
stories that are maybes—worth thinking about a bit more to see if 
they can be made fresher or more interesting; and seven stories that 
don’t seem worth pursuing. Typically, out of the fifty or sixty story 
ideas that I come up with initially, I find a dozen or so that call for 
further development. 


Developing Story Ideas 


The next step is to turn the most promising notions into full stories 
that have a beginning, middle, and end. Each must have an act 
break that will make people want to come back after the commer- 
cials, and a way for the central character to be involved throughout, 
especially in the resolution. Let’s work with some of the ideas to 
see how that can be done. 

First, we need to determine whether an idea relates to the begin- 
ning, middle, or end of a story. For example, “A younger law 
student falls for Marsha.” Well, that’s pretty obviously the middle 
of the story, isn’t it? We have to see how that comes about (the 
beginning) and we have to see how it works out (the end). The 
younger law student’s declaration of love feels like a pretty good 
act break. It’s a shocking moment, and the audience will want to 
see how Marsha copes with the situation. 

Let’s take another of the story ideas: “Heather goes out with an ° 
older boy who starts a rumor that on the date she went all the way.” 
This sounds like we have the beginning and middle. The beginning 
is what leads up to Heather’s date and perhaps the date itself, and 
the middle is the rumor. Heather’s coming home in tears, having 
heard this rumor all over school, might be a good act break. We 
still need the resolution, though. 

In fleshing out your story, you again look to what you know 
about your characters. Let’s develop the idea of Marsha and the 
younger law student by considering how the characters would react 
to the situation. 
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* Marsha would be flattered but also flustered, and certainly not 
interested in having an affair with a younger man (after all, this is 
a sitcom, not “Dynasty”). 

* George would be jealous if he even suspected that something 
was going on, and he probably would suspect something—that’s 
how his character has been established. 

* As for the kids, they should probably be kept out of the 
mainstream of the plot, since it’s an adult subject. 

* Belvedere would be caught in the middle (as always) and would 
be the one who figures out how to solve the problem (also as 
always). 

* The younger law student who is in love with Marsha perhaps 
sees her as an attractive, more experienced woman who is fun to 
be with and who is (in every way except her age) his peer. If he 
saw her with her family and still wanted to have an affair, he’d 
come across as more sleazy than we'd want in a sitcom, so we 
should establish that he’s seen her only at school; in his naiveté 
and his infatuation, he’s blocking out the other facets of her life. 


By carefully considering the attitude of each of the characters 
toward the basic situation, we now have a better idea of how to 
build the story. 

First of all, to get Marsha and the younger law student together, 
we might start with their being teamed for a mock trial in which 
they serve as the prosecutors. That gives them a reason to spend 
time together and for the young man to call her often at home, 
ostensibly to discuss their project. At this point we could have 
George start to get jealous, with Marsha denying that there’s any- 
thing between her and her cohort (and of course at this point she’s 
not aware of the younger man’s feelings). Belvedere could land in 
the middle of the argument between George and Marsha—remem- 
ber that we need to keep Belvedere alive throughout the script. At 
the end of the first act, at school, Marsha and the young man have 
just won the case. ‘He kisses her, in a brotherly way at first, then 
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more seriously. He knows she’s married, but it doesn’t matter to 
him . . . he’s in love with her. 

When we come back after the act break, Marsha is upset. She’s 
tried to discourage the young man, but he keeps calling, sending 
her notes during class, etc. She can’t talk to George about this 
because she doesn’t want to give him the satisfaction of saying he 
told her so. Also, she’s worried that George might go and punch 
out the student. She talks to Belvedere instead. He has an idea and 
tells her to get George out of the house on Saturday. 

On Saturday the law student shows up. He’s disappointed be- 
cause he thought he was going to meet Marsha. Instead, he meets 
Belvedere, who exposes him to the full brunt of domestic life—all 
the kids, including Kevin, who’s only six years younger than the 
law student. Suddenly the young man sees Marsha in a completely 
different context. Marsha and George come back. The student 
makes up a story about why he is there and escapes, telling Marsha 
that it can never be. 2 

This level of detail is enough to present the story idea to a 
producer or story editor. Along the way you would want to point 
out where the humor comes in: George’s jealousy, Marsha’s not 
being able to resist the younger man’s flattery as she’s trying to put 
him off, the law student’s interaction with Kevin, and so on. It’s 
my belief that any plot that works dramatically can also work 
comedically, but you have to look for and bring out the funny parts 
when developing a sitcom story. 

Take each of your promising ideas forward to the point of its 
having a beginning, middle (including act break), and end. You'll 
find that sometimes an idea that seemed terrific just refuses to 
cooperate, and that you can’t work it out. When that happens, drop 
the idea and go on to another one. By starting with ten or a dozen 
promising ideas, you can lose several along the way and still have 
the four to eight that you want to present. 

When you’ve gone through the brainstorming, evaluation, and 
development of stories many times, it becomes almost second na- 
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ture. When you’re starting out, however, it may help if you to refer 
to this summary list of steps: 


1. Generate as many ideas as possible, using as a stimulus a 
dictionary, a book of quotes, TV Guide, or other source of words 
and concepts. Don’t judge the ideas as you go along, just let them 
flow. 

2. When you have a large number of ideas, evaluate them, using 
these criteria: 

(a) Is this a fresh idea? If it’s one you've seen before, can you 

think of a new twist? 

(b) Is this idea consistent with the type of story done on this 
series? 

(c) Is this idea substantive enough to carry a whole plot, or is 
it better suited to a subplot? 

(d) Does this story involve the central characters in the show? 
(You must avoid story lines that bring in an outside character 
who in effect takes over the show; an outside character, when 
used, should act as a catalyst for the actions of the continuing 
characters.) 

3. For each promising idea, consider whether it represents the 
beginning, middle, or end of a story (or some combination thereof). 
Then see what is still missing and try to supply it. In considering 
the middle of the story, see what moment will work well as an act 
break. Asking yourself the following questions will help you to 
round out the story: 

(a) How would each of the major characters react to this situa- 
tion? What could he or she do that would complicate the story 
and ultimately resolve it? 

(b) Have you come up with a way for the star of the show to play 
a central role in the development and resolution of the prob- 
lem? 

(c) Do you have enough moments of fun and comedy in the 
story? 
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Further Guidelines for Developing the Story 


Once you’ve come up with a story that seems sound, you can begin 
to refine it. There are a number of guidelines that will help: 


Maintain a Unity of Time. Sitcom plots usually play them- 
selves out in a matter of days rather than weeks. In movies the time 
covered may be weeks, months, or even years, but the half-hour 
sitcom format seems too fragile to do that effectively. Therefore, 
with logic in mind, compress the story as much as possible. In the 
sample ‘Family Ties” script in Chapter 7, the crux of the story is 
Steven Keaton’s change of attitude toward his family when he gets 
caught up in a new job. Obviously, logic requires that such a change 
take place over at least a couple of weeks, so this episode entails 
a longer time span than most. In the sample script I wrote for “No 
Problem Too Small’ (an original series referred to in Chapter 13), 
the action spans only about a week, and several of the key scenes 
take place on the same day 


Develop the Story So It Can Be Taped in the Existing 
Sets. Most videotaped sitcoms have three or four sets that are 
used every week. In the case of “The Mary Tyler Moore Show” 
these consisted of her living room, the newsroom, Lou Grant’s 
office, and the news set on which Ted Baxter did his reports. In 
‘Barney Miller” they were the squad room, the jail cell, and 
Barney’s office. Programs also have sets that are used only a few 
times a season. And once in a while a set will be constructed 
especially for a particular episode. Naturally, having to build a new 
set is expensive, so the producers will try to avoid it. Therefore, 
your story should be one capable of being taped in the existing sets. 
Sometimes this takes a bit of ingenuity. If there’s to be a date in 
a restaurant, perhaps you can have one of the main characters 
invite the girl or guy home for a home-cooked meal (to be served 
in the living room, an established set). If your story does require 
a special set, give some thought to how difficult it will be to con- 
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struct. A storeroom is pretty easy. The hippo compound at the zoo 
is difficult, especially if your scene calls for the hippo to be seen. 


Keep All Your Major Characters Active. If you’re propos- 
ing a “Golden Girls” story, it may be mainly about Dorothy and 
her mother, but remember that the other two stars of the show are 
there too, getting paid and wanting something to do. Of course, 
they'll have weeks when the stories are mainly about them; but 
even so, they still must be given some function in every episode. 
When you’re writing for a show that uses both a main plot and a 
subplot in each episode, the easiest and most logical thing to do is 
to develop a subplot that involves the characters who are not the 
principals of the main plot. If the show you’ve chosen doesn’t use 
subplots, then at least make sure that the characters who are not 
the focus of your story have a strong viewpoint toward what’s going 
on, and let them express that viewpoint (in as amusing a manner 
as possible) as their way of making a contribution to that story. 


Make Good Use of Minor Characters. As I’ve said before 
(and will say again, because this is the most common mistake 
people make), you must be careful not to let outside characters 
overshadow the regular stars of the series. The ideal plot is one that 
requires no outside characters. But if you do use them, as is 
common, then make them interesting. If you’re going to get your 
central character into trouble because he buys an encyclopedia he 
can’t afford, how can you make the salesperson interesting? Well, 
if the central character is a married man, making the salesperson 
a very attractive young woman might be a good choice. Alterna- 
tively, the salesperson could have a convincing hard-luck story, or 
be the most aggressive seller we’ve ever seen, or be so bad at his 
or her job that the buyer purchases the set out of pity, or any of 
a dozen other choices. The point is that even though the salesper- 
son’s role in the story may be small, if you give him or her a strong 
attitude or personality, the scene will be more enjoyable. 

Following these guidelines will lead you to good, solid story lines 
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that you can present to producers and story editors. All of the 
brainstorming and development work you have done will have paid 
off in two ways: you will have come up with strong stories and you 
will have demonstrated your professionalism. 

In the next chapter you’ll learn how to work your best story idea 
into a six-to-eight-page narrative blueprint for the script, and in the 
chapter on writing the script you'll see how to take that outline and 
transform it into a finished script . . . but it all starts with the 
brainstorming techniques you’ve just learned. 


chapter 6 
chapter 6 
chapter 6 
chapter 6 


How to Write Sitcom 
Outlines 


chapter 6 


There are two times when you will be writing an outline. The first 
will occur when you are about to write a speculative script—that 
is, one that you want to use as a sample to show how well you can 
write. Rather than plunging right into the script, you should write 
an outline first, then scrutinize it closely to make sure that the story 
really works. Only when you are completely happy with the outline 
should you proceed with the script. This will also be good practice 
for the other occasion when you will require an outline—when you 
have presented story ideas to a producer or story editor for his or 
her series and have been given the assignment to write an episode. 

There will be three steps to your writing of that episode. The first 
is the outline, the second is the first draft of the script, and the third 
is the second draft of the script. The outline is very important 
because it becomes the blueprint for the script. If the outline is 
terrific, the producer will feel confident that you can go on to write 
the full script. If the outline is disappointing, there’s a chance that 
your deal will be cut off at this point, that you'll be paid for the 
story and bid good-bye. In that event, another writer (another 
free-lancer or, more likely, a staff writer) will be given the task of 
carrying on. 

Don’t be too intimidated by this possibility, however. Before you 
write the outline, you’ll have a story meeting (usually in person, but 
sometimes by phone) with the producer and/or story editor and he 
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or she will help you shape the story. Take notes or record the 
conversation so that you won’t forget anything and there will be no 
major surprises for the producer when you hand in the outline. It’s 
fine to come up with some additional touches along the way, of 
course, but the outline should conform to what was discussed. The 
level of detail covered in these story meetings varies—I’ve had 
producers merely say, “OK, we like that idea, go and do an out- 
line,” and I’ve had others practically write the script scene by scene 
right then and there. Almost all of them stressed that it was OK 
to call them during the writing of the outline if I had any questions 
or needed further guidance. Remember that they and you share the 
same goal: to wind up with a very good script. They'll be rooting 
for you to do your best and will be ready to help. 

The format of the outline is simple. It should be from six to ten 
(double-spaced) pages long, broken down into scenes, and written 
in the present tense (“Henry goes into the living room” rather than 
“Henry went into the living room”). 

At the top right you type your name and the date. Centered below 
that is the name of the series, all in caps. Two lines down, write 
the word OUTLINE and then the name of the episode (you can suggest 
the title, or the producer or story editor may come up with it—it’s 
really just for internal use, and the audience will never see it). 
Then, flush left, you type act ONE. Below that you type SCENE 
ONE—(THE LOCATION OF THE SCENE)—DaY (or NIGHT, or EARLY MORN- 
ING, or whatever). 

Then you start the description of the action. It’s a good idea to 
include a few lines of dialogue for each scene, just to give an idea 
of what the jokes will be like and to remind the reader that you 
do know how these characters talk. 

Each time the location or time of day changes, you are going into 
a new scene and need a new line indicating the scene number, 
location, and time of day. 

At the act break you type END OF ACT ONE, and then you start ACT 
TWO on a new page. At the very end you type END OF Act Two. If 
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there is a tag (a brief scene after the main story has been resolved), 
you type TAG and then describe that. 

The easiest way to digest this information is to read a sample 
outline, so I have included one in this chapter. While outline 
formats vary a bit from show to show, you won’t go wrong if you 
use this one as a guide. 

Before you read the outline, let me give you a little background. 
This outline is for a story I presented to “Too Close for Comfort,” 
a program which eventually became “The Ted Knight Show” and 
which is still on the air in most parts of the country, in syndication. 
As frequently happens, what was initially pitched and what was 
finally written were two different things. Many times the producers 
will like some element of the story you pitch and then will work 
with the idea until it fits their preferences. 

In this case I pitched a story in which Henry Rush is upset by 
the apathy he sees among parents in the PTA. There is a Parents 
Advisory Committee, but it never does anything. Henry realizes 
that he has been all talk and no action himself, so he decides to 
run for the Advisory Council. His wife, Muriel, applauds his actions 
and helps him prepare his campaign. But the more she listens to 
his proposals, the more she realizes that she’s opposed to a lot of 
the things he wants to do. At the end of Act One, she declares that 
she is also running for the Advisory Council, and Henry is outraged 
that she would oppose her own husband. 

In Act Two we see how their two daughters and their lodger, 
Monroe, have all picked sides, and the repercussions that this 
situation has. We also see some little dirty tricks that Henry tries 
to pull to help his own campaign. We see a candidate’s debate that 
takes place in a classroom, during which Henry and Muriel trade 
barbs. Finally, we get the election results—Henry and Muriel have 
canceled each other out, leaving the do-nothing incumbents in 
office. 

I thought this story might appeal to the producers because it gave 
Muriel a strong role (too often the female spouse in a series doesn’t 
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get to do much more than say “Yes, dear’’); also, because I was 
pitching several months before the 1984 presidential election, the 
theme of a woman in politics was a hot one. Further, I thought it 
might deal with Henry’s discovery of his own male chauvinism, 
which he overcomes at the end. 

In the course of the pitch meeting, the story changed considera- 
bly. The producers preferred to have Muriel support a female 
candidate who is opposing Henry. To provide a stronger conflict, 
they decided that Muriel’s support of this female character should 
somehow threaten Henry’s job; therefore, it was decided to have 
his publisher boss back the other candidate. In order to bring the 
whole thing into the open, Muriel (who is a photographer) takes a 
picture suggesting that Henry’s cartoon character, Cosmic Cow, 
endorses the woman. The publisher, who owns the rights to the 
character, is furious when the picture is published. In the end, 
naturally, Henry has to stand up for integrity. These changes led 
to the outline that follows. 

Notice that this sample breaks one of the rules I’ve given ear- 
lier—namely, that important story points should not be included 
in the tag. The reason is that at this point “Too Close for Comfort” 
was being produced directly for syndication, so that the times had 
already been adjusted to allow for more commercials—and the tag 
would never be snipped off. 

Also notice that although the story includes a fairly important 
outside character (Maxine), basically she is a catalyst for the in- 
teraction between Henry and Muriel, the stars of the show, and 
between Henry and the recurring character of Mr. Wainwright, 
Henry’s boss. 

This episode doesn’t have a subplot because most of the time 
“Too Close for Comfort” didn’t use one. Had there been one, I 
would have described it with an additional line or two per scene. 
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TOO CLOSE FOR COMFOR 
OUTLINE: 
"OFF AND RUNNING" 


ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE—UPSTAIRS LIVING ROOM—EARLY 
AFTERNOON 


Henry is working at his drawing board when Sara 
and Muriel come in. They're excited about the con- 
gressional candidate they heard speaking at the 
shopping center. "Where does this candidate 
stand?" Henry asks. "BetweenMacy'sandJ.C. Pen- 
ney's," Sara says, but Muriel informs himthe can- 
didate is middle of the road, very intelligent, 
and dedicated. Henry says maybe he'll vote for 
him, but Sara says the candidate is a she—Mrs. 
Maxine Sinclair. Henry is a bit surprised but 
(with just the slightest air of being patroniz- 
ing) agrees that it's nice that more women are 
running for office these days. Muriel saysthatif 
Henry wants to find out more about her, there'sa 
meet-the-candidate night in their neighborhood 
that evening. When Henry says he doesn't feel like 
going out that evening, Muriel announces that he 
won't have to go out. She was so impressed with 
Mrs. Sinclair that she invited her over to their 
place to meet some of the neighborhood women. How 
many of the neighborhood women, Henry wants to 
know. "I'm sure just a few will show up," Muriel 
says. "You'll'hardly notice them." 
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SCENE TWO—LIVING ROOM—EARLY EVENING 


The place is packed—there are a bunch of women in 
the room and we hear the voices of others on the 
stairs. Henry is annoyed because he has to finish 
up some Cosmic Cow drawings by morning and the 
women keep looking over his shoulder and making 
suggestions. Maxine Sinclair is there, an at- 
tractive and articulate woman inher forties. She 
admires an albumof Muriel's photography andasks 
her whether she's serious about wanting to help 
with the campaign. When Muriel says yes, Maxine 
asks her if she is willing to be her official pho- 
tographer, taking pictures for brochures, press 
releases, posters, and so forth. She warns Muriel 
that it will be somewhat time-consuming and Henry 
might not like it. Muriel tells her that Henry is 
a wonderfully supportive man who will back her in 
anything she wants to do. Henry smiles and nods 
modestly and then pulls Muriel aside andtriesto 
talk her out of the task. But Muriel is deter- 
mined, and she agrees. She gets out her camera and 
takes some candid shots. "Let's get one of me and 
this supportive husband of yours," Maxine Says. 
Henry still has Cosmic Cow in his hand. Maxine 
thinks Cosmic Cow is the cutest thing. As Muriel 
takes the picture, Maxine kisses the puppet while 
the scowling Henry looks on. Maxine says she'll 
take this roll of filmtoa friend of hers at the 
newspaper; maybe they'll be able to use some- 
thing. 
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SCENE THREE—UPSTAIRS KITCHEN—EARLY NEXT 
MORNING 


Henry and Muriel are eating breakfast when he 
says he wants to talk to her about her involvement 
in the campaign. But before he can get very far, 
Monroe bursts in. He's so excited he's come down 
inhis bunny pajamas. He asks whether they've seen 
the morning paper. It has one of Muriel's photos 
of Maxine Sinclair init. Muriel'sexcited—which 
one? "The one with Mr. Rush," Monroe says, and 
Henry's more interested. "Of course they'd pick 
that one," he says, but then he sees the photo: 
it's been cropped so that it only shows Maxine 
kissing the cow. The only part of Henry to be seen 
is a little of his sleeve. The caption reads, 
"Congressional candidate Maxine Sinclair loves 
Cosmic Cow. The candidate met the famous bovine at 
the home of Muriel Rush, who took this picture." 
Henry's miffed that he's been cut out. Muriel 
sends Monroe to buy more copies of the newspaper, 
and tries to placate Henry by pointing out what 
great publicity this is for Cosmic Cow. The 
photo'scutline indicates that it was picked upon 
the wire services. That means that it has been run 
all over the country. Henry agrees he's glad that 
he thought of posing with Maxine, and says he'll 
have to take a copy into the office to show Mr. 
Wainwright. 

The doorbell rings and they go into the living 
room. It's Mr. Wainwright, who has a copy of the 
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newspaper and demands to know who's responsible. 
Henry shyly takes the credit until it becomes ob- 
vious that Wainwright is very angry. He supports 
the opposition candidate and doesn't think that 
women have any place in politics. This photo isan 
apparent endorsement of Maxine Sinclair by Cos- 
mic Cow, andhewon'tallowit. Hetells Henry that 
he'll be back in twenty-four hours. At that time 
Henry had better have copies of a letter of re- 
traction ready to be mailed tothe newspapers that 
ran the photoorhe'll be outofa job! On Henry and 
Muriel's shocked look we: 


FADE OUT 


END OF ACT ONE 


ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE—LIVING ROOM—A MOMENT LATER 


Wainwright has stormed out, and as soonas Henry 
has recovered fromthe shock, hetells Muriel that 
it is all her fault: he warned her not to get so 
involved, and now his job is on the line. Muriel 
protests that Wainwright is being unreasonable. 
Henry agrees, but says he's not going to put his 
job on the line when he doesn't even know if this 
Maxine Sinclair has the kindof integrity he looks 
for in a candidate. Muriel starts to defend her, 
but Henry says they have better things to be doing 
than talking about Maxine Sinclair. Like what? 
Like drafting a letter of retraction. He says 
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Muriel is better with words and should help. She 
starts to dictate as he writes: "In light of the 
fact that Wainwright Publishing is run by a man 
who has a Neanderthal attitude towards women—" 
Henry stops writing her version and makes up his 
own. 


SCENE TWO—KITCHEN—NEXT MORNING 


Henry and Muriel are there when Monroe comes in 
fromthe photocopying place witha hundred copies 
of Henry's letter of retraction. "I'm proud of 
you, Mr. Rush," Monroe says. "It takes abigmanto 
crawl." Henry looks over the copies and sees that 
they're fine. He'll sign them all so that they 
will be ready for Wainwright that afternoon. 
Muriel says she still thinks Wainwright is wrong, 
but she's sorry her picture caused so much trou- 
ble. Although she was mad at Henry, she does un- 
derstandhis position. Everything is lovey-dovey 
for a moment, until Henry says this all goes to 
show that things go awry when women get too in- 
volved in politics. When Muriel challenges him, 
he says politics isa dirty business, not fit for 
women. She counters that maybe it'll take a few 
women to clean it up. He says that politics should 
be decided onthe issues, not onpersonalities. He 
says Muriel saw a woman running and just assumed 
she should be for her—with Andrew and her part- 
time job, she's obviously too busy to follow the 
issues. "You want to talk issues?" Muriel chal- 
lenges. "Let's talk issues!" She asks him what he 
knows about acid rain. "Uh... it's bad for the 
car's paint job," he ventures. Ina line or two, 
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Muriel sums up the acid-rain situation and says 
Maxine has a comprehensive plan for attacking the 
problem. Muriel similarly shows up Henry on an- 
other nonpartisan issue (day-care centers, for 
example) and leaves him impressed but flustered. 
She points out that the bottom line isn't issues A 
it's that Henry isn't quite as liberated as he 
thinks he is. "That's just the sort of thing I'd 
expect a woman to say!" he yells as she storms into 
the other room. . . and then he looks chagrined as 
he realizes what he's said. 


SCENE THREE—LIVING ROOM—LATER THAT AFTERNOON 


The atmosphere is obviously pretty frosty be- 
tween Henry and Muriel. The doorbell rings and 
they assume it's Wainwright, but in fact it's Max- 
ine Sinclair. Muriel has informed her of the situ- 
ation, and she's come to ask Henry not tomail his 
letters of retraction. "Aha, worried that it'll 
embarrass your campaign!" he says. But she tells 
him that she has written her own letter of retrac- 
tion, taking full personal responsibility for 
the incident. She doesn't want to shift the blame 
for anything—too many politicians have gotten 
into that habit. Besides, as a woman she has to be 
extra careful, since a lot of people are preju- 
diced against them anyway. Henry is obviously 
very impressed by her integrity. Muriel says 
there is one other letter to deal with—namely, 
her letter of resignationas the campaign photog- 
rapher. 

Wainwright comes inand is surprised to see Max- 
ine there. He makes acoupleof chauvinisticwise- 
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cracks that she counters cooly. Wainwright asks 
whether Henry has the letters ready. Henry says 
yes, and that he has an apology to make—to Muriel 
and Mrs. Sinclair for being almost as ignorant as 
Wainwright. Andas forthe letters, here theyare! 
He dumps them over the astounded Wainwright's 
head. "If you want to sue me, sue me," Henry says. 
"Cosmic Cow is my creation, and if youtry to deny 
her her freedom of speech, we'll take you all the 
way up to the Supreme Court. I'mproud of Mrs. Sin- 
clair and I'mproud of my wife. Muriel, takea pic- 
ture!" As Muriel grabs her camera, Henry puts on 
the Cosmic Cow puppet. Muriel snaps the photo as 
Henry has Cosmic Cow kiss the beaming Maxine on 
the cheek as we: 


FREEZE FRAME 


END OF ACT TWO 


TAG 


Henry reveals toMuriel and Sara that Wainwright 
has found out that he has no legal case. Henry 
starts speaking authoritatively on some issue, 
and Sara congratulates him on studying up. He 
pooh-poohs this; he hasn't been studying, he just 
knows these things. At that point Monroe shows up 
with another stack of books and magazines for him 
from the library. 


END OF SHOW 
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As you can see, the outline covers the action of each scene fairly 
comprehensively. Once you have decided what action takes place 
in each scene, it is simply a matter of describing that action and 
including a bit about how it affects each of the characters. The 
better the outline, the better it will be for you and for the producer. 
He or she can see how you plan to handle the story and can give 
you helpful input. Also, with a complete outline in front of you, you 
will find it much less daunting to write the complete script. 

If you are using this book as a workbook, take the most promis- 
ing idea that you brainstormed and developed at the end of the 
previous chapter, and now write a full outline for it. When you’ve 
got an outline you’re happy with, you’ll be ready to go on to the 
next chapter—‘“How to Write Your Sitcom Script.” 
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How to Write Your Sitcom 
Script 


chapter 7 


For the purposes of this chapter, I’m going to assume that you are 
now ready to write a sample script, one that will serve as your 
calling card and will, we hope, open doors for you at production 
companies. The chapter begins with guidelines for writing such a 
script and then gives you a sample “Family Ties” script that I wrote 
a couple of seasons ago. 


Appropriate Shows for Sample Scripts 


Perhaps you’ve already decided which series to use as the subject 
of your sample script, and have done the brainstorming and devel- 
oping of ideas, and have written an outline. On the other hand, 
perhaps you’re still trying to decided which series would be most 
appropriate for your sample script. Most of the time your agent will 
be able to submit one sample script to many shows. The producers 
don’t require that your sample script be for their show; in fact, 
many times they prefer that it be for some other. The reason? They 
know their own show so well that they are hypercritical of spec 
episodes submitted for it. If you haven’t yet chosen which show to 
use for your spec script, here are some guidelines: 
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Write an Episode of a Show You Really Like. If you’re a 
fan of the program, you’ll know it well and enjoy writing a sample 
episode. 


Write an Episode of a “Quality” Show. By “‘quality” show 
I mean one that is critically admired and that is oriented more to 
verbal humor than to slapstick. “Perfect Strangers” is a good show, 
but much of its comedy derives from the slapstick skills of its two 
principals; therefore, a show like “Kate & Allie” or “Family Ties” 
would probably be a better choice. 


Write an Episode of a Show That Has Been on the Air For 
at Least One Season. The people reading your script will be 
evaluating how well you can write for already established charac- 
ters. If the show you’ve selected hasn’t been on the air for very 
long, they may never have seen it and may have difficulty judging 
how well you’ve captured it. _ 


Write an Episode of a Show That is Likely to Remain on 
the Air for at Least Another Season. Nowadays most major 
newspapers print the ratings of network shows once a week, so it 
will be easy for you to see which sitcoms are doing well and which 
are in the ratings cellar. The latter are in danger of being canceled, 
so you'd do best to stay away from them. A sample script for a 
series no longer on the air has a sense of being out of date, even 
if you wrote it recently. Once you’ve made a choice of program, 
there are several areas to consider as you actually develop the 
script. 


Providing Stage Action 


Sitcoms are a lot like one-act plays. Since most of them are video- 
taped in front of a live audience on sound stages, they are restricted 
in the amount of action that can take place. Unlike one-hour filmed 
shows, sitcoms don’t have car chases, shootings, or fistfights. What 
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they do have a lot of is talk. This dialogue will make the script 
sparkle if it is funny, true to the characters, and interesting. But 
it will work even better if the people are doing something while 
they talk. What kinds of things? Well, for example, cooking, trying 
to fill out tax forms, building a model, exercising, fixing a toaster, 
knitting a sweater, eating, putting on makeup—just about any- 
thing. At the very least, the action may give you some physical 
comedy to play with, in addition to the humor of the dialogue. At 
best, it may also have some bearing on what is being said. For 
example, while talking about her fear of being fired, one of the 
characters may be eating compulsively without noticing it. Not only 
is there some humor in her voraciousness (and the reaction of the 
other person in the scene to it), but it also helps to underline how 
genuinely upset she is. Remember that people don’t have to do 
zany, madcap things all the time; even ordinary actions can take 
on an amusing cast if handled correctly. Further, the action doesn’t 
even have to be continuously amusing. But watching someone talk 
while doing something else simultaneously will usually be more 
interesting than just watching someone talk. 


Handling Entrances and Exits 


Give the characters in your script a reason for coming into the scene 
and for leaving it. Of course, you may simply need to have the 
character introduce some bit of new information that will move the 
plot forward, but we’d rather not have the audience know that. 
Sometimes you can save yourself an entrance by simply having the 
character already in the room. But that may lead to overpopulation 
of the scene. If you’re bringing someone in, his or her reason for 
being there need not be exotic. It can as commonplace as wanting 
to ask a question, passing through on the way to another room, or 
coming in to get some item left in the room. After all, we all walk 
all over the house all the time. If the entrance is itself amusing in 
some way, that'can be helpful, as long as it doesn’t detract from 
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the basic action. The same applies to exits. If a major character is 
leaving a scene, try to have him or her go out with a funny line. 


Writing Good Dialogue 


The first requirement of your dialogue is that it sound like the 
characters. You don’t expect to hear Archie Bunker speak as 
though he’d graduated from Yale, nor Diane from “‘Cheers”’ sound 
as though she were from Brooklyn. As indicated in Chapter 2, you 
have to study the people into whose mouths you want to put words 
so that you have a good sense of who they are and how they 
sound.The second requirement of your dialogue is that it be funny. 
The best laughs in a sitcom come not from contrived jokes but from 
dialogue that is natural to the situation. Frankly, being funny 
requires that you have a knack for it, because even understanding 
what makes something funny isn’t the same as being able to be 
funny. But as you go through the scriptwriting process, you can 
make sure that your funny lines flow logically from what is going 
on in the scene, and that they don’t hold up the action. You can 
also go over them to make sure they are as tight (streamlined) as 
possible. If the lines that set up a punch line go on for very long, 
the punch line will have to be very funny indeed. In general, keep 
the characters’ speeches fairly short. In the theater long mono- 
logues are common, but in sitcoms a character seldom speaks more 
than three or four lines at a time. Finally, you can make sure that 
the people in the scene have something to say rather than sitting 
there like bumps on a log. (If you don’t need them in the scene, 
get them off.) 

Keep in mind that the words you are writing will eventually be 
spoken, not just read. The best way to hear how your dialogue 
sounds is to read it out loud. You can do this by yourself, or enlist 
the help of a spouse or friend. Lines that seem perfectly fine on the 
page sometimes turn out to be tongue twisters when spoken, so 
make a reading of your script a part of the writing process. 
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Polish Your Funny Lines 


I’m sure that you have some friends who can tell a joke beautifully 
and some who can’t tell one to save their lives. Given that the 
material is roughly the same, the deciding factor must be the 
delivery. It’s not enough that your script have comic potential—the 
lines must be written in a way that fulfills that potential. Trying to 
analyze comedy sometimes is like dissecting a frog: you learn a lot, 
but the object of a study dies in the process. However, it’s possible 
to give you some guidelines that will make your funny lines work 
as well as possible: 


Don’t Reach Too Far for the Comedy. The laugh in a 
situation should be organic to that situation. If you have a husband 
and wife in an argument, you may come up with a funny comment 
he can make about her mother. But unless it’s really logical for the 
conversation to go in that direction, look for a laugh elsewhere. 
Here’s an example: 


MARY: I don’t understand how you could have made that kind of 
decision without consulting me! When I was growing up, 
Daddy never made a move without consulting Mom! 


HAROLD: Oh sure, bring up your mother! She always hated me! 
At the wedding she threw rice at me! 


MARY: So? 
HAROLD: It was still in the package! 
It’s an old joke, but even worse is the fact that it comes out of left 


field. There are two solutions. One is to change the setup so that it 
leads more logically to the joke: 


MARY: How could you make such a decision without asking me? 
Oh, Mother ‘warned me you had a sneaky streak! 
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HAROLD: Your mother always had it in for me! Even at our 
wedding! She threw rice at me! (Etc.) 


The joke hasn’t gotten any newer, but at least now there is a logical 
lead-in to it. The other solution is to forget that joke and try to find 
one that comes out of the setup that is already there: 


MARY: I don’t understand how you could have made such a 
decision without asking me! When I was growing up, Daddy 
never made a move without consulting Mom! 


HAROLD: Sweetheart, if scientists went by your father, human 
beings would be classified as invertebrates! 


The joke is a little pedantic, maybe, but it does follow well from 
what was said just before. Also, it’s fresh. I’ve seen people try to 
write sitcom scripts by consulting a joke book for gags that relate 
to their situation. The people Who produce series have heard all the 
familiar jokes, however. What they’re looking for is your new 
approach to comedy, not a retread of Henry Youngman’s old lines. 


Make Your Setup Lines and Punch Lines Tight. There’s 
no room for flab in a half-hour script, and padding only weakens 
the effect of a joke. Let’s go back to the rice joke. As it is, it’s a 
bit of a groaner, but it comes and goes quickly. Compare the effect 
if it is written this way: 


HAROLD: Your mother’s always had it in for me, even at our 
wedding—when we were coming out of the church and run- 
ning to the limousine we’d rented, she threw rice at me! 


MARY: So what? It’s customary for people to throw rice at wed- 
dings! 


HAROLD: Yes, but the rice she was throwing was still in the 
package! 
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Whatever was once funny about the joke is now so labored that it’s 
just not worth pursuing. 

After you’ve done your first draft, go over it and make sure that 
you’ve tightened it up as much as possible. Tightening up a joke 
always makes it better—if it starts out fair, it becomes good; if it 
starts out good, it becomes terrific. 


Place the Funny Part of the Line at the End of the 
Speech. As soon as the audience hears the funny part of the 
line, they'll laugh. If there is more to the speech right after that, 
it will be drowned out by the laughter (and if the studio audience 
doesn’t laugh when they’re supposed to, the guy working the laugh- 
track machine will fix that later). Consider what happens when 
Harold’s speech is written this way: 


HAROLD: Sweetheart, if scientists went by your father, human 
beings would be classified as invertebrates. I’m leaving! 


The “invertebrates” reference will get a laugh—and obscure the 
important information about Harold’s leaving. A better way to 
handle it is to give Mary a reaction line and then have Harold 
declare that he’s going. 


Look for the Physical Comedy in a Scene 


As indicated before, much of the humor in a sitcom comes from the 
dialogue. But physical comedy is an important component too, and 
most sitcoms will be rich in both types of humor. Most producers 
like to have the story culminate in what is called “the block comedy 
scene,” in which the situation comes to a head and there is physical 
as well as verbal humor. In the “Webster” story analyzed in Chap- 
ter 4, the block comedy scene is the one in which the angry 
neighbors come in, complain, and fire Webster. This is a pretty 
mild scene in terms of physical comedy, because ““Webster’’ is not 
very slapstick-oriented. The best examples of big block comedy 
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scenes can be found in the old “I Love Lucy” series or, more 
currently, in shows like ‘‘Perfect Strangers” and ““What’s Happen- 
ing Now!!! Naturally, the emphasis you put on physical comedy 
will depend upon the nature of the series for which you are writing. 


Get into the Story Quickly 


For better or worse, producers and story editors will sometimes 
read only the first ten pages of a sample script to see whether the 
writer is worth calling in. They don’t have a lot of time to read, and 
they feel that if the writer hasn’t caught their interest within the 
first quarter of the script, he or she isn’t likely to later on. This 
means that your sample script should get off to a quick, funny start. 
Don’t waste too much time on small talk, and don’t spend too many 
pages establishing a subplot before you get into the main plot. If 
the audience needs an exposition, see if you can delay it and spread 
it out a bit. For example, let’s suppose that a character, Dick, has 
cheated on his income tax and is worried about a tax audit. One 
way to play it would be to have Dick and his wife, Jane, sit around 
in the first part of the scene, talking about their worries—about 
how Dick should have been more honest, about the penalties if he 
gets caught, and so on, and then to end the scene with the arrival 
of the audit letter from the IRS. Even with funny dialogue, the 
scene when played would probably fall a bit flat, since nothing 
really happens until the end. The emotions don’t change much in 
the scene, either; it opens with both characters being fearful and 
ends with that fear being confirmed. In another version of the 
scene, the audit letter arrives right at the beginning. Immediately, 
Dick has something to react to. He panics. His wife asks why—and 
then he confesses that he has cheated on his return. Now she gets 
a chance to react emotionally too. 

There is much more variation in the second version. Dick is calm 
for a moment, not even thinking about his tax return; when the 
letter arrives, though, his emotions swing to panic. At this point his 
wife is still calm, not knowing that he has cheated. When he 
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confesses to Jane, her emotions also swing to panic, or at least 
concern. Perhaps the scene now heads into conflict, with Jane 
upbraiding Dick for what he has done. You can see that the second 
version offers much more variety both for you as a writer and for 
the audience as observers—and would hook them much more 


quickly. 


A Sample Script 


The next part of this chapter consists of an entire “Family Ties” 
script. The script was commissioned by the producers, but then not 
used when Meredith Baxter Birney had to leave the show earlier 
than planned because of her pregnancy (she had twins). Instead, 
the producers finished out the season with scripts that didn’t re- 
quire her presence. A season later, the basic story was revived, but 
with the teleplay rewritten. Even though the script never reached 
the air in this form, I continued to use it as a sample script, and 
as such it led to assignments from a number of other shows. Read 
the script now, keeping an eye on how it reflects the basic guide- 
lines outlined above. Afterward, we’ll take a closer look at it and 
also give you more details on the correct format to use when you 
type up your script. 


Note: In order to accommodate its reproduction on a book-sized page, the 
sample script that follows has been slightly modified from the approved 
sitcom script format. See pages 109-11 for the correct format to use in typing 
your own scripts. 
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FAMILY TIES 
"Our Father Who Art at the Office" 


written by Jurgen Wolff 


FIRST DRAFT 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE: 


INT. KITCHEN—MORNING 


MALLORY IS EATING BREAKFAST. ELYSE IS CUTTING 
SOMETHING OUT OF THE NEWSPAPER. ALEX COMES IN AND 
GETS A BOWL AND A CARTON OF MILK. 


MALLORY 
What are you cutting out, Mom? Recipes? 


ELYSE 
Coupons. You can save quite a bit of money 
clipping coupons. 


ALEX 
We learned about coupons in our marketing 
class. They're used to get you to buy things 
you don't really need. 


MALLORY 
I don't think that's always true. 


ELYSE 
Certainly not. 


ELYSE LOOKS AT THE COUPON SHE'S JUST CLIPPED, 
FROWNS, AND CRUMPLES IT UP. SHE PUTS DOWN THE 
PAPER. ALEX HAS GONE TO THE CUPBOARD AND COMES 
BACK WITH A PLAIN-WRAP BOX MARKED "CEREAL." HE'S 
NOT THRILLED BY THIS. 


ALEX 
Really, Mom, talk about déclassé. 
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ELYSE 
Alex, with the baby coming we have to start 
economizing. 


ALEX LOOKS DISTASTEFULLY AT THE CEREAL HE POURS. 


ALEX 
(talking into Elyse's stomach) 


I hope you're satisfied. 
JENNIFER COMES IN CLUTCHING SOME PAPERS. 


ELYSE 
Hurry up, dear, you'll be late. 


JENNIFER 
I was finishing up my Abraham Lincoln essay. 
Wanna hear it? ; 


ALEX & MALLORY 
No. 


JENNIFER 
"Let us go back to the year 1809 anda little 
log cabin. The crying of a child is hearad—" 


ALEX 
A child whose mother bought plain-wrap ce- 
real. 


ELYSE 
Sweetheart, why don't you read it to us to- 
night after dinner? I'm sure Daddy wouldn't 
want tomiss it. 


JENNIFER 
OK. 
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MALLORY 
Can't you jazz up the opening a little? 


ALEX 
"Little did the world know that this infant 
with the stovepipe hat and the tiny beard was 
destined to be a future President..." 


MALLORY 
(sincerely) 


« 


That's good... I gotta.go. 


JENNIFER 
I'm going, too. Bye. 


THE GIRLS LEAVE. STEVEN COMES DOWN, LOOKING 
PREOCCUPIED. 


ALEX 
Good morning, Dad. Anything wrong? 


ELYSE 
Your father's worried about work. 


ALEX 
Trouble at the PBS station? The latest docu- 
mentary on the Upper Volga been delayed in the 
mail? 


STEVEN 
It's serious, Alex. They're bringing inthis 
hotshot station consultant. Everybody knows 
about him he slashes budgets, he cancels pro- 
grams he doesn't like, he fires anybody who 
gets in his way. 
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ALEX 
(admiringly) 


It must be great to have your reputation pre- 
cede you. 


STEVEN 
Alex, the man is known as the Attila the Hun of 
the broadcasting world! 


ALEX 
Any chance I can meet him? 


ELYSE 
Relax, dear. Everyone's aware of the fine 
work you do! I'll get you some breakfast. You 
read the newspaper and calm down. 


STEVEN 
All rvgnt . : 
sy 
HE LIFTS UP THE PAPER AND LOOKS THROUGH THE HOLES 
WHERE THE COUPONS USED TO BE. HE PUTS IT DOWN IN 
FRUSTRATION. 


STEVEN 
I'm just worried that we won't see eye to eye. 


ALEX 
Can I make a suggestion, Dad? Toady tothe man. 
Tell him how much you admire his work. Suck up 
to him. 


STEVEN 
Alex, you're asking me to degrade myself. 


ALEX 
Dad, you've got to gowith the proven methods. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
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SCENE TWO: 


INT. THE PBS STATION—LATER THAT MORNING 


STEVEN IS THERE WEARING A COAT AND TIE. GUS COMES 
IN WEARING A TRENCHCOAT. 


_ STEVEN 
Good morning, Gus. 


GUS 
Morning. My, we're looking awfully spiffy 
today. Maybe we're out to make a good impres- 
sion on Mr. Hale? 


STEVEN 
Just because I'm dressed reasonably nicely, 
don't imply that I'm sucking up to the man. 


GUS 
I'mnot implying anything. 


GUS TAKES OFF HIS COAT. UNDER IT HE'S EVEN BETTER 
DRESSED THAN STEVEN. STEVEN LAUGHS. 


GUS 
Listen, I know all the bad things people say 
about him, but I don't think we've got any- 
thing to be afraid of. 


STEVEN 
Well no, neither dol. 


AS STEVEN'S SAYING THIS, HALE COMES IN AND COMES 
UP BEHIND HIM. 
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HALE 
Keaton! 
STEVEN 
(startled) 
What?! 


STEVEN TURNS TO FACE HIM. 


HALE 
You must be Steven Keaton! 


STEVEN 
Well, I yes. 


THEY SHAKE HANDS. 


HALE 
Ted Hale. 


(He turns to Gus) 
And Gus Warner! 
GUS 


Right! Mr. Hale, it's a pleasure! May I tell 
you how much I admire your work? 


STEVEN GLARES AT GUS. 


HALE 
Thank you, Gus. Would youmind if Steven and I 
chatted privately for a minute? 
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GUS 
Of course not. 


(He pauses at the door) 


What a pleasure! 
GUS LEAVES. HALE TURNS TO STEVEN. 


HALE 
Steven, do you mind if we're candid with each 
other? 


STEVEN 
Not atall...youstart. 


HALE 
You've heard things about me, haven't you? 


STEVEN 
Well, people willtalk... 


HALE 
You've heard that I'm fair but firm. 


STEVEN 
Firm. I've heard firm. 


HALE 
It's true. Firm, fair, decisive. Steven, how 
would you like to take on another job? 


STEVEN 
But I like it here. 


HALE 
I mean here. Look, I go around to PBS stations 
where there'salotof potential toreallyget 
things moving. But there has to be someone on- 
site who's dedicated and who'll work withme. 
From everything I've heard, you're the man. 
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STEVEN 
Oh. 


HALE 
I want you to keep on doing your regular job 
and also be the Director of Development. I'll 
be here for three months, show you the ropes, 
then you carry on. We'll put this station on 
the map! 


STEVEN 
Well... 


HALE PUTS HIS HAND ON STEVEN'S SHOULDER. 


HALE 
Steven, what frustrates you? Be honest. 


“STEVEN 
- - . Trying to get my car fixed. Those people 
charge $35 an hour— 


HALE 
About your job, Steven. 


STEVEN 
Ahh. Well... there's not enoughcreativity. 
I've always wanted to be more involved in 
creating local programming— 


HALE 
We'll doit! 


STEVEN 
We don't have a big enough studio— 


HALE 
We'll build it! 
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STEVEN 
We don't have enough money— 


HALE 
We'll raise it! Steven, you're going to get 
into fund-raising, planning, policy-mak- 
ing, program development—all of it! 


STEVEN 
That's wonderful! 


HALE 
I'll pave the way for your efforts, Steven.. 
And I want you to be happy while you work. Any 
problems with the working conditions? 


STEVEN 
Not really. 


HALE 
Come on, Steven. Anything! 


STEVEN 
I suppose I could use a bigger office. Maybe an 
extra five feet across. But there's a wall— 


HALE 
We'll knock it out! Is five feet enough? 


STEVEN 
Oh yes, Ithinkso...maybeeightorten... 


HALE 
Done! Do you know what goes along with in- 
creased responsibiliy? 


STEVEN 
Uh, an increased sense of satisfaction? 
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HALE 
Money! If you're taking on this extra work, I 
want you to make as much as you would at a com- 
mercial station. 


STEVEN 
You know, I admire your work... 


HALE 
Welcome aboard! 


THEY SHAKE HANDS. 


Let's start right now! I want us to go over the 
station's books together. 


HALE GOES TO GET SOME BULKY BOOKS DOWN FROM THE 
FILE CABINET 


Roll up your sleeves, Steven, we've gota lot 
of work to do! Yessir, roll up those sleeves 
figuratively speaking, of course. 


STEVEN 


Of course. 


STEVEN QUICKLY STARTS ROLLING HIS SLEEVES BACK 
DOWN. 
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SCENE THREE: 


INT. LIVING ROOM—NIGHT (TWO WEEKS LATER) 


ALL OF THE FAMILY EXCEPT STEVEN ARE IN THE LIVING 
ROOM. ELYSE AND MALLORY ARE READING, ALEX IS WRIT- 
ING, AND JENNIFER WAITS EXPECTANTLY WITH A SHEAF 
OF PAPERS. SHE PERKS UP, LISTENING. 


JENNIFER 
I think that's Daddy's car! 


MALLORY 
Don't ambush him with that Abraham Lincoln 
report—you handed that in two weeks ago. 
We've all heard it. 


ALEX 
Time has passed you by, Jen. 


JENNIFER 
Daddy hasn't heard it! 


ELYSE 
I know he's anxious to, dear, but give hima 
minute to unwind first. 


STEVEN COMES IN BEAMING. HE CARRIES A BRIEFCASE. 
THEY AD-LIB GREETINGS. 


STEVEN 
Hi, all. 


(He sits down) 


Ahh, it's nite to be home early for a change. 
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ELYSE 
(brightly) 


Eight-thirty. 


ALEX 
How's it going, Dad? 


STEVEN 
Great! We're halfway to raising a million 
dollars for that local drama series I want to 
produce. It's my dream coming true. 


MALLORY 
Will you be needing actresses? 


STEVEN 
Eventually, yes. 


MALLORY STANDS UP. » 


MALLORY 
Dad... "I have always depended upon the 
kindness of strangers." 


STEVEN 
You have? Elyse, have you discussed this with 
her? 


ELYSE 
I think she's auditioning. 


STEVEN 
That's a bit premature, Mal. 


ALEX 
(to Mallory) 


Don't call us, we'll call you. 
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JENNIFER 
Dad, are you unwound? 


STEVEN 
Yes, Iguess... 


ALEX, MALLORY, JENNIFER 
(in unison) 
Let us go back to the year 1809— 


STEVEN 
Oh good, I've beenwantingtohear this. Let me 
just get a cup of coffee— ; 


MALLORY 
I'll get it for you. 


MALLORY EXITS TO THE KITCHEN. 


ELYSE 
Your dinner's in the oven, too. 


STEVEN 
Actually, Ted and I went out for dinner. 


ELYSE 
Oh. Then I'll just use it for your sandwiches 
tomorrow. 


STEVEN 
Good. What was it? 

ELYSE 
Lasagna. 

STEVEN 


You know, you don't have to pack my lunches 
anymore. With the extra money I'm making 
NOW «. « e : 
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ALEX 
Dad, nothing tells the world that you've re- 
ally arrived like having your son driving a 
Porsche... 


STEVEN 
Sorry. Most of the money is being put aside for 
the baby. We're going to have to provide diap- 
ers, clothing, toys— 


ALEX 
Ha! Let him work for them the way I had to. 


THE DOORBELL RINGS. ELYSE GOES TO ANSWER IT. JEN- 
NIFER QUICKLY SITS NEXT TO STEVEN. 


JENNIFER 
Let us go back to the year 1809— 


ELYSE BRINGS IN HALE. 


STEVEN 
Ted! 


HALE 
Sorry to interrupt your evening. 


STEVEN 
Ted, this is my wife Elyse, that's Alex, Jen- 
nifer 


(MALLORY ENTERS WITH COFFEE ) 


and Mallory. 


THEY AD-LIB GREETINGS. 
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ALEX 
I've heard somany good things about you, sir, 
it's a pleasure to meet you. 


HALE 
Thank you, son. 


ALEX 
(admiringly) 


The Atilla the Hun of the— 
STEVEN STEPS IN FRONT OF ALEX. 


STEVEN 
Don't overwhelm the man with compliments, 
Alex. 


HALE 
I hope you all know what a fine job Steven is 
doing at the station. 


ELYSE 
We're very proud of him. And once things set- 
tle down a little— 


HALE 
Hey, they'd better not settle down! This sta- 
tion has to stay on the move! 


STEVEN 
After this first million, we're going to 
start raising a second million to builda 
whole new studio facility. 


HALE 
That's why I'm here, Steven. Five minutes 
after I left I got acall that James Danforth— 
Danforth Industries, you know—he's got a 
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two-hour layover at the airport tonight. I 
went to college with Jim. I think I can get him 
to kick off the building fund if I see him in 
person. But I need the plans. 


STEVEN GOES TO HIS BRIEFCASE AND DIGS OUT THE 
PLANS. 


STEVEN 
They're right here. I was going togoover them 
before I went to bed. But they're not com- 
plete—a lot of this is still inmy head. ... 
Look, why don't I go with you? 


HALE 
That'd be ideal! You should meet him. He's 
going to be a good contact for you. 


STEVEN 
Terrific! Let's go. 


(to the family) 
I'll be back ina while. 


ALEX 
You're a captain of industry, Dad! 


STEVEN 
Ohno... maybe a lieutenant. 


(to Jennifer) 


Hang on to that essay, sweetheart. I'm hold- 
ing my breath to hear how things turned out 
for old Abe. 


ALEX 
He should have skipped the theater. 
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HALE 
Good to meet youall! 


THEY'RE OUT THE DOOR. THERE'S SILENCE FORA BEAT. 
MALLORY STILL HOLDS THE CUP OF COFFEE. ELYSE TAKES 
IT FROM HER AND STARTS DRINKING IT HERSELF. THEY 
ALL SETTLE INTO THE POSITIONS THEY HAD AT THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE SCENE. ELYSE LOOKS TROUBLED AND 
JENNIFER LOOKS DISAPPOINTED. AFTER ANOTHER BEAT, 
JENNIFER SPEAKS: 


JENNIFER 
Mom... is Daddy a workaholic? 


ELYSE FROWNS, NOT SURE OF WHAT TO SAY. ALEX GOES TO 
JENNIFER AND PATS HER ON THE BACK. 


ALEX 
(proudly) 


You bet he is! 


FADE OUT 


END OF ACT ONE 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE FOUR: 


INT. THE STATION—DAY 


GUS AND STEVEN ARE THERE. STEVEN IS LOOKING OVER 
SOME BLUEPRINTS AND INITIALING THEM. 


STEVEN 
Have you seen the final blueprints for the new 
studio, Gus? I'm going to approve them. 


GUS COMES OVER AND LOOKS AT THE PLANS OVER 
STEVEN'S SHOULDER. HE POINTS TO ONE PART OF THE 
BLUEPRINT. 
‘4 
GUS 
What's this part—your new office? 


STEVEN 
That's the stage. Gus, I hope that just be- 
cause I've taken on some additional respon- 
sibilities, there's not going to be any 
jealousy between us. 


GUS 
No, of course not. 


STEVEN 
The fact that I havea slightly bigger office 
now—well, I didn't think that would be on 
your mind that much. 


GUS 
ite Vstnot. 
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STEVEN 
My office is not very much bigger than yours. 


GUS 
Naah.. . thirty-two square feet. 


STEVEN 
For me, this job isn't about office space or 
titles, orevenmoney—it'sachance todowhat 
I got into broadcasting for. To create pro- 
grams, tohaveé the fundstodothemright... 
Gus, do you want to swap offices? 


GUS 
Don't be silly. I'mnot jealous of your office 
» « - Or your new desk. 


STEVEN 
I didn't ask for that desk, Ted ordered it for 
me. OK, it's a bit large— 


GUS 
Steven, planes can landon that desk... . Let 
me have it. 
STEVEN 


No! 
GUS LEAVES, SHAKING HIS HEAD. 


GUS 
Power corrupts... 


HALE COMES IN WITH FRED MAXWELL, A DOUR TYCOON. 
HALE 


Mr. Maxwell, this is the gentleman I've been 
telling you about—Steven Keaton, Fred Max- 
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well. Steven and I have been working together 
for just six weeks, but I can't tell you how 
impressed I am with his abilities and dedi- 
cation. 


STEVEN 
Thanks. 


HALE 
Steven, I've told Mr. Maxwell we're within 
reach of our million-dollar goal. I've asked 
him to be a corporate sponsor to the tune of a 
hundred thousand dollars. 


STEVEN 
That would be wonderful, Mr. Maxwell. We want 
to give local people a chance to develop—tal- 
ented directors, actors, writers— 
& 


HALE 
Just hearing about it, people have started 
sending us material. 


STEVEN REACHES FOR A SCRIPT. 


STEVEN 
This came froma local writer. It'sa gripping 
drama about how she lost everything, tried to 
kill herself, and gradually rebuilt her 
life. 


MAXWELL 
I like a good laugh myself. 


STEVEN 
The subject is not without its funny side... 
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MAXWELL 
Look, my company has the hundred thousand. 
We'll get agood tax break, but I've got every- 
body clamoring for it. Why should I give it to 
you—because it'll put the stationonthemap, 
the way Hale says? 


HALE 
Exactly! 


STEVEN 
No, because it's a way for you to help us en- 
tertain and inform this community. I know 
there are lots of other worthwhile places 
that can use the money just as much—the deci- 
sion is yours. 


MAXWELL 
A refreshing lack of greed, Steven. ..tI'm 
going to recommend that we give fifty thou- 
sanddollarstocharities, and fifty thousand 
to the station. 


HALE 
That's wonderful! 


MAXWELL GOES TO THE DOOR. 


MAXWELL 
T'll have our accountant call you to arrange 
things. 


STEVEN 
Thank you. 


MAXWELL LEAVES. HALE AND STEVEN ARE OVERJOYED. 


! 
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STEVEN 
We did it! We reached the million! 


HALE 
The way you handled Maxwell was brilliant 
strategy. 


STEVEN 
Ted, that wasn't strategy. It was sincerity. 


HALE 
(shaking his head bemusedly) 


Sometimes the damndest things work. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
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SCENE FIVE: 


INT. KITCHEN—LATE THAT NIGHT 


ELYSE IS IN HER ROBE, CLEANING UP. STEVEN COMES IN 
FROM WORK, BEARING A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE. HE'S 
HAPPY, SHE'S SUBDUED. 


STEVEN 
Hello, Elyse! How are you feeling? You 
shouldn't still be working! ; 


ELYSE 
Just doing the dishes. They've sort of piled 


up. 


STEVEN 
Well, darling, letme... 


(He looks at the stack of dishes) 


. . . let me ask Mallory to do them tomorrow. 
Sit down, we've got something to celebrate! 


HE SITS HER DOWN. 


ELYSE 
We do? 


HE LOOKS AT HER LOVINGLY FOR A MOMENT. 


STEVEN 
You know, being pregnant makes you look posi- 
tively radiant. 
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Is that what we're celebrating? 


HE STARTS TO UNCORK THE CHAMPAGNE. 


STEVEN 
No. . . we reached the million dollars today! 


THE CHAMPAGNE CORK POPS UP. THEY BOTH FOLLOW ITS 
PATH WITH THEIR EYES, THEN CONTINUE STARING AT THE 
CEILING. THE CORK DOESN'T COME DOWN. 


STEVEN 


(frowning) 


I've never seen it do that before. .. . Any- 
way, we have the million bucks! 


ELYSE 
That's good, dear. 


HE GETS OUT TWO GLASSES. 


STEVEN 
Good? Elyse, aren't you pleased? 


ELYSE 
Of course I am. Now what happens? 


STEVEN 


Now we get serious about raising the building 
fund’: 


ELYSE 
And after Ted Hale moves on to his next sta- 
tion, what then? 
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STEVEN 
Then it's all up to me. But I've learned so 
much from him, I don't think I'll have any 
problems. 


ELYSE 
Does Mr. Hale have a family? 


STEVEN 
Yes, he's got.a wife and two children. 


ELYSE 
Have they ever met him? 


STEVEN 
What are you getting at? 


ELYSE 
You and he work twelve-, fourteen-hour days. 
We haven't seen much of you around here 
lately. We miss you. When the baby arrives— 


STEVEN 
I'mdoing this with the baby inmind. It means 
we're not going to be pressed for money. Be- 
fore I got the extra salary, youwere starting 
to cut back, to clip coupons— 


ELYSE 
ab laicba' te, fnatevel- 


STEVEN 
I'm just trying to do my best for you and the 
kids. 


ELYSE 
The kids... Jennifer asked me to give youa 
message. 
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SHE GETS A PORTABLE CASSETTE RECORDER FROM THE 
COUNTER AND PUSHES THE "PLAY" BUTTON. 


JENNIFER'S VOICE 
(on tape) 
"Let us go back to the year 1809—" 


STEVEN WINCES AS HE TURNS IT OFF. 


STEVEN 
I'll hear it tomorrow in person, all right? I 
promise—it's Sunday, I'll be here all day. 
Elyse, are you telling me I'm doing some- 
thing wrong? 


ELYSE 
Yes. Not your job. If this job is your dream, 
I'll never ask you to give it up. But I would 
prefer that you be honest with yourself. 


STEVEN 
About what? 


ELYSE 
That you're not doing this job for me or the 
baby. What did we have when Alex was born? 


STEVEN 
It was different then. Life is cheap when 
you're into brown rice and you despise mate- 
rial things. 


ELYSE 
We got along then, we could get along now. 
We're not exactly at the poverty level. 
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STEVEN 
That's not the point! 


ELYSE 
What is the point?! 


STEVEN 
I love this job! I've never been happier in 
what I'm doing at work! 


ELYSE 
Congratulations! You've just gotten the 
point... I'mgoing to bed. 


STEVEN 
I'll be there ina minute. 


SHE LEAVES. NEITHER OF THEM HAS HAD ANY CHAMPAGNE. 
HE POURS HIMSELF A GLASS. AS HE LIFTS IT TO HIS 
LIPS, THE CORK FALLS FROM THE CEILING ONTO THE 
TABLE IN FRONT OF HIM. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
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SCENE SIX: 


INT. LIVING ROOM—THE NEXT MORNING 


STEVEN IS LOOKING THROUGH THE SUNDAY PAPER. ALEX 
COMES IN. 


ALEX 
Morning, Dad. Got the front page? 


STEVEN GIVES IT TO HIM. 


STEVEN 
I'm glad to see you taking an interest in 
world events. 


> ALEX 
Well, let's face it—wars, revolutions, 
coups, no matter where they happen, they af- 
fect all ofmex 


STEVEN 
That's very true. "'As long as any man is in 
chains, I amnot free...!! 


ALEX 
Not only that, one little revolution can 
drive the stock market down ten points. 


STEVEN FROWNS BUT DOESN'T SAY ANYTHING. JENNIFER 
COMES IN TO GET HER CAP FROM THE TABLE. 


STEVEN 
Good morning, sweetie. Come sit down next to 
me. I want to hear all about your essay— 
better late than never. 
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JENNIFER 
I don't have time now. I gotta get ready. 


STEVEN 
For what? 


JENNIFER 
My softball game. I'm the starting pitcher. 
Alex is my manager. 


ALEX 
By the time she grows up, women's sports will 
be big. I'm grooming her for stardom. 


STEVEN 
Fine, just promise me one thing, OK? 
ALEX 
What's that? 
STEVEN 
No steroids. 
ALEX 


Dad, the evidence isn't inyet... 
ELYSE COMES IN. 
ELYSE 


Kids, are you ready? 


STEVEN 
You're all going? 


ELYSE 
If I can get Mallory out of the bathroom. 


SHE GOES UPSTAIRS. 
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STEVEN 
Nobody mentioned this tome...I'dliketogo 


THE DOORBELL RINGS. ALEX GOES TO GET IT AND BRINGS 
IN HALE, WHO'S IN HIS GOLFING OUTFIT. 


HALE 
Hello, Jennifer. Steven, we've got problems. 
STEVEN 
What's up? 
HALE 


Cochran Industries. I was playing golf with 
my accountant, and he tells me they're in big 
trouble. We'd better not depend on the hun- 
dred thousand they pledged. 


STEVEN 
That's too bad. But is there much we can doon 
a Sunday? 


HALE 
We can work out a strategy for where we're 
going to get the money instead. Let's go down 
to the station. 


ELYSE AND MALLORY COME DOWN. 


ELYSE 
Hello, Mr. Hale. 


STEVEN 
Something's come up—I have to go to the sta- 
tion for a little while. Why don't I meet you 
at the ball park in an hour? 
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HALE 
I think it's going to take longer than that, 
Steven. 


(to the family) 


I'll have him back by dinnertime. 


STEVEN 
No, wait a minute— 


JENNIFER GOES TO STEVEN. 


JENNIFER 
It's OK, Daddy. We're used to you not being 
around much anymore. 


STEVEN'S EXPRESSION SHOWS HE'S STUNNED BY THIS. 
AFTER A BEAT, HE SPEAKS TO HALE. 


STEVEN 
It'll have to wait until Monday morning. I've 
got a softball game to goto. 


HALE 
It can't wait. Hey, there'll be other soft- 


ball games. 


(He bends down to talk to Jennifer) 


You're not gonna hold your Daddy back, are 
you, little lady? 


STEVEN 
It's my decision, Mr. Hale, nothers.. . and 
not yours. 
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HALE 
Steven, this job takes total dedication. You 
knew what you were getting into. 


STEVEN 
Maybe not. 


HALE 
You're doing great! And I know you love it! 
Don't throw away something that means so much 
to you! 


STEVEN LOOKS AT HIS FAMILY. 


STEVEN 
That's exactly what I don't want todo... 


\ HALE 
If you quit this job now, the whole thing 
grinds toahalt. I'll goontoanother station 
where I can get local support. And you'll be 
back where you were before I came in. 


STEVEN 
I think I can live with that. 


HALE LEAVES, SHAKING HIS HEAD. ELYSE AND THE KIDS 
GO TO STEVEN. 


ELYSE 
Steven, are yousure... 


STEVEN PONDERS SILENTLY FORA MOMENT. HE SPREADS 
HIS ARMS AND SHEPHERDS THEM ALL TOWARD THE DOOR, 
SO THAT {HEIR BACKS ARE TOWARD US. 
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STEVEN 
Let's play ball. 


AS THEY MOVE TOWARD THE DOOR, WE FREEZE FRAME. 


FADE OUT 


THE END 
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Analysis of the Script 


Let’s take a look at how the script you’ve just read relates to the 
major guidelines discussed in the first part of the chapter. 

In the first scene I tried to get into the action fairly quickly. The 
first two pages establish that Elyse is economizing and remind the 
audience that a baby is due. Both of these factors later tie in to 
Steven’s ability to rationalize his workaholism as something he’s 
doing for the family: they will need more money once the child has 
arrived. Pages two and three establish the subplot of Jennifer’s 
report on Lincoln, which will later also tie in to the main plot: 
Steven becomes so busy that he never has time to hear her report. 
Pages four and five set up the main plot, beginning with Steven’s 
fear that the consultant will not like him. Notice that I tried to tie 
the subplot into the main plot, and to have the action and jokes in 
the first scene set up the characters’ motivations in the rest of the 
episode. Whenever you can do this, your script becomes better— 
your subplot makes your main plot stronger and vice versa. 

The first scene of a sitcom is often the most difficult one to write 
because you have to give so much information and yet keep it funny 
and entertaining. When writing your first scene, decide how much 
plot you have to set up now and how much can be deferred until 
later. Of course, you must provide enough information so that the 
audience will know the general direction of the plot, but try not to 
tell everything at once. In this way, your first scene be less cluttered 
and the audience will have the pleasure of discovering more and 
more information as the program goes along. 

In most scenes I tried to find relevant and interesting action for 
the characters. In the first scene Elyse is cutting out coupons. 
Notice that an action can be a joke as easily as a line can be. At 
the opening, when Alex points out that coupons are used to get you 
to buy things you don’t really need, Elyse says she doesn’t think 
that’s true; but the laugh comes when she looks at the coupon she’s 
just clipped, frowns, and crumples it up. The business with the 
newspaper continues when Steven picks up the paper, hoping to 
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calm himself by reading it, and finds it full of holes where the 
coupons have been cut out. And it’s referred to again toward the 
end of the script, when Steven reminds Elyse that she was starting 
to economize by cutting coupons. 

In terms of settings, I stuck to the established ones, plus another 
that I knew they used occasionally (the PBS station’s offices). 

“Family Ties” is not a slapstick show, of course, but I did try 
to find small touches of physical comedy whenever possible, for 
example when Alex talks into Elyse’s stomach, when Steven rolls 
up his sleeves, and so forth. 

I also tried to make entrances fun whenever possible. For exam- 
ple, Gus comes in wearing a trenchcoat and teases Steven about 
being so dressed up, only to reveal that he’s gone Steven one better 
when he takes off the coat. Mr. Hale’s entrance is fun because of 
the way that he startles Steven. 

In terms of the minor characters, Gus had been established on 
the show as someone who appeared occasionally. In this script it 
was possible to get some amusement from his jealousy of Steven’s 
sudden promotion. Hale is an outside character, and I tried to make 
him interesting by making him larger than life, the sort of person 
whose energy might kindle the enthusiasm of the normally some- 
what passive Steven. 

Although the story’s focus is on Steven and Elyse, I tried to keep 
the other characters alive throughout. Jennifer gets the subplot, but 
Alex is also involved. The key to his involvement lies in his approv- 
ing attitude of Hale, who is considered ruthless, and in his desire 
to meet the man. Mallory does the least in the script, but even she 
has comments throughout. 

The act break comes when Elyse realizes that Steven has turned 
into a workaholic. This wouldn’t be shocking on many shows, but 
‘Family Ties” is grounded in the fact that Steven and Elyse put 
the family first, so a deviation from that path is surprising. 

Scene five, in which Elyse confronts Steven, is basically a talk 
scene. To make it more visually interesting, I made it late at night, 
put Elyse in her robe, and gave Steven some things to do with the 
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bottle of champagne. The physical gag is mild—the cork getting 
stuck on the ceiling and later falling down—but that seems fitting 
because anything broader might have detracted from the serious 
nature of the scene. 

Te take a closer look at scene construction, let’s consider Scene 
Twe. It has a beginning. middle. and end. The beginning consists 
of Steven going to the station. a bit fearful of what is geing to 
happen when he meets Hale, and includes his exe hange with Gus. 
who ts equally interested in impressing Hale. The middle consists 
of Steven's meeting Hale and ends with Hale's offering Steven a 
terrifte new jab. The end censists of Steven's s getting the details 

about the new job and being won over. The action moves forward 
and takes a different direction than the audience might anticipate, 
stwee it turns out that Hale doesn't want to fire Steven—he ac tually 

wants to give hum a chance to do a much more impertant job. Now 
we'll want to see how well Steven will do the job and what effect 
wt will have on his family, and that’s partly revealed in the next 
svene. Ideally. each scene not only answers the questions raised in 
the previous scene. but raises new questions to be answered in the 
next scene. This is what makes a seript an organic whole rather 
than just a collection of skits. 

Let's also take a brief look at some of the seript’s humerous 
lines. using Seene Three for our examples. “Family Ties” is a 
dehghttul show to write for because the characters are so well 
defined and so clearly different from each other. This means that 
the writer can focus on the clash of these characters and en their 
evventricities and foibles, rather than havi Ing to cvnstruet artificial 
jokes. So, for example. when Mallory starts auditioning with her 
sentence from 4 Streetcar Named Desire. she's $ acting in character. 
Ry the same teken. since Steven is often just a little eut of it. his 
taking her statement literally also fits in. Similarly, when Alex tells 
his tather that ‘ ‘nothing tells the werld that you've really arrived 
like having your son driving a Porsche.” it’s consistent with his 
status-consciousness and materialism. The goal in writing sitcom 
jokes is to have them be very funny in the context you've created. 
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In fact, the best sitcom jokes aren’t funny when they’re taken out 
of their context—that is, they are totally organic. A line that you 
can lift from one sitcom and easily put into another is usually not 
as effective. 

Notice also that I tried to keep the funny lines as tight as 
possible. For example, it would have been logical to have Alex say, 
“Dad, you are doing incredible things at work! I’m really im- 
pressed! You’re a captain of industry!” But all that wasn’t neces- 
sary. I knew that the way Michael J. Fox would deliver the line 
would convey how impressed he was. The only line needed was 
*You’re a captain of industry, Dad!” My first draft was not all that 
economical with many of the lines, so I went over it to tighten it 
up—a procedure I recommend highly. 

Please understand that I’m not suggesting this as a perfect script, 
but it’s worth studying as you’d study an episode you watch on the 
air. Apply the same criteria: see what works, and why it works; and 
see what doesn’t work, and why it doesn’t work. When you find 
faults, consider how you could fix them. 


The Format 


It’s important that you use an acceptable format when you type up 
your sample script. One thing you may have noticed in the “Family 
Ties” script is that the scenes are numbered consecutively through- 
out (in other words, in Act One we have Scenes One, Two, and 
Three, and in Act Two we have Scenes Four, Five, and Six). Other 
shows start the scene numbers over in Act Two (so that Act One 
would have Scenes One, Two, and Three, and Act Two would also 
have Scenes One, Two, and Three). Either one is acceptable. In this 
and other ways, the format can vary slightly. But if you follow the 
example of the preceding script and the guidelines that follow, you 
won't go wrong. 


Length. Unlike the feature movie script, the sitcom script has 
its dialogue double-spaced. One page equals approximately thirty 
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seconds, so your half-hour script (twenty-six minutes without com- 
mercials) should run forty to fifty pages. Sitcoms are divided into 
two thirteen-minute acts. Some (not all) have a “teaser” opening 
and/or a “tag” conclusion. Watch the show to see how the script 
is handled each week. Is there a one-to-two-minute scene before the 
first commercial? If so, that’s a teaser to whet the audience’s 
appetite for the story, and you should include one in your script. 
More common is the show that starts out with the thirteen-minute 
first act, goes to commercials, then returns for the second act; 
following Act Two and another commercial break, there may be a 
one-to-two-minute tag. In addition to the two-act breakdown, sitcom 
scripts are further divided into scenes. Typically there are three or 
four scenes per act. Again, watch the show for which you are 
writing and count the number of scenes per act. 


Typing Your Sitcom. Here are the tab settings for a pica 
typewriter, the type size preferred in the industry. The description 
of action has a left margin of 17 and a right margin of 50. The 
character’s name, above the dialogue, starts at 38. The dialogue 
starts at 25 and goes to 60. The page number is at 72 (the upper 
right-hand corner). Everything is in capital letters, except the dia- 
logue and the parenthetical stage directions. ACT ONE, ACT TWO, TAG, 
and THE END are usually underlined. 


Title Page. About three inches from the top and centered, 
type the name of the series in caps and underlined. Skip down 
about an inch and a half and type the title of the episode in 
quotation marks. This should be centered, and in upper- and lower- 
case. Skip down an inch and type “written by [your name],” again 
centered. 


The Body of the Script. To start the body of the script, type 
ACT ONE, in caps and underlined. Double space, then type SCENE 
ONE:. Triple space and type your first scene locale designation (INT. 
or EXT. for “interior’’ or “exterior”, the location, and DAY or NIGHT 
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or a specific time of day). At the end of a scene, type CUT TO: or 
DISSOLVE TO: at the right margin. A dissolve is usually indicated 
when you want to give the idea that time has passed between this 
scene and the next. A cut is used when you are just going to a 
different location—for example, a different room. 

Begin each new scene on a new sheet of paper. On the left-hand 
margin at the top, you type Act ONE, double space, then type SCENE 
Two. Skip four spaces and type your scene locale. 

Each act concludes with a FADE OUT at the right margin, in caps 
and underlined. Skip four spaces and type END OF ACT ONE in caps, 
underlined, and centered. 

ACT TWO and Tag begin on a new sheet with the words in caps, 
underlined, and centered at the top of the page. At the end of the 
script, FADE OUT should be typed at the right margin, in caps and 
underlined. Skip four spaces and center THE END, in caps and 
underlined. 


Your Writing Schedule 


It’s a good idea to set yourself a writing goal that is appropriate 
for your circumstances. If you can set aside an hour or two a night 
to work on your script, two or three pages a night may be an 
appropriate goal. Don’t allow yourself to freeze or to get stuck. If 
a scene isn’t going so well, get down a first draft anyway and go 
on. You can always go back and rewrite it later. If you expect 
everything to be brilliant the first time, you’ll be disappointed. If 
you do your best and then go back and rewrite, and rewrite again— 
and again, until you’re sure it’s as good as it can get-—then you'll 
end up with an outstanding script. 

If you’ve followed the steps in each of the preceding chapters, 
you should now be ready to start actually writing your sample 
script. The next chapter contains a checklist to help make your 
script special—the kind of script that stands out among the many 
that are read by producers and story editors. Good luck—and start 
writing! 


chapter 8 
chapter 8 
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How to Make Your Sample 
Script Stand Out 


chapter 8 


As I’ve stated before, your goal when writing a sample script is not 
just to write one that’s as good as what you see on the air—it is 
to write one that’s better. To that end, you may find it useful to 
apply the checklist in this chapter. Some of the points have been 
discussed in previous chapters, but they are gathered here to make 
it easier for you to evaluate your sample script. If you answer no 
to very many of the following questions, it’s probably time to 
rewrite your sample script. Don’t shrink from rewriting. It’s a 
necessary process that gets easier every time you do it, and the end 
result will, we hope, be a script that commands the attention of the 
producers and story editors out there who plow through hundreds 
of ordinary scripts, looking for a gem. 


The Checklist of Questions to Ask Yourself 


1. Have I written a script for a quality series that has been on 
the air for at least a season and that is likely to be on for at least 
another season? 

2. Have I chosen a story line that fits the show and yet is fresh 
and unpredictable? 

3. Have I made the story revolve around the series’s central 
characters rather than around outside characters? 


chapter 8 
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4. Have I worked out the story so that it has a strong beginning, 
a middle that escalates in a series of steps, and an end that resolves 
in a logical manner? 

5. Does the script get off to a strong start, with a situation that 
is immediately interesting and amusing? 

6. If | were watching this episode, would the act break make me 
anxious to find out what happens next? 

7. Does the resolution come from what the characters do rather 
than from a coincidence? 

8. Looking back over my characters’ actions, can I honestly say 
“This is what these characters would do”’ rather than ‘‘This is what 
I’m having them do just because it seems funny”? 

9. Have I found all the comedy I can in what the characters say, 
in what they do, in their attitudes to the situations in which they 
find themselves? 

10. Looking back over the jokes, have I eliminated any that seem 
uncharacteristic or illogical, no matter how funny they may be? 

11. Looking back over the dialogue, is it as tight as I can make 
it? 

12. Have I found interesting things for the characters to be doing 
at the same time they are talking? 

13. Have I kept all of the major characters involved in some way, 
even if the story focuses on only a couple of them? 

14. If the series uses a subplot, have I provided one that is 
interesting, amusing, and in some way complementary to the main 
story? 

15. If I’ve tackled a social issue in this story, did I really come 
to grips with it rather than just using it as a source of jokes? 

16. Have I avoided offensive stereotypes of women, minorities, 
gays, regional types, etc.? 

17. Have I read the script out loud, to be sure that there aren’t 
any tongue-tripping lines? 

18. Have I used the correct format, so that the script looks 
professional? 

19. Is the typeface of my typewriter clear and easily read? (If 
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I’m using a computer printer, does it have a letter-quality rather 
than an obviously dot-matrix style?) 

20. Did the photocopies of the script turn out dark, clear, and 
easy to read? 

21. Am I convinced this script is the best I can do? 


If you can honestly answer yes to these questions, the odds are 
that you have produced a winning script. 

Where you go next in this book, and in your career, depends on 
your priorities. If you’ve decided that writing scripts is a bit too 
lonely and that it would be more fun and easier to write with a 
partner (as many sitcom writers do), proceed directly to Chapter 9, 
“How to Collaborate.” If you’re anxious to have your sample script 
seen by those who can get your career going, proceed to Chapter 
10, “How to Get an Agent.” 
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How to 
Collaborate 


chapter 9 
Why Collaborate? 


Even though writing is in some ways a very private process, some 
wonderful stage, television, and film writing has been done by pairs 
of collaborators: Lawrence and Lee, Kaufman and Hart, Levinson 
and Link, and many others. Probably the greatest number of writ- 
ing teams are to be found in the sitcom field. Why? Because writing 
is a lonely business, because two heads are better than one, and 
because it’s easier to be confident that something you think is funny 
really is funny when there’s somebody else right there on whom 
you can try it out. If you are strong in one area, such as dialogue, 
but are weaker in another, such as story construction, then linking 
up with someone whose strengths and weaknesses complement 
yours will add up to a writing team whose sum is greater than its 
parts. 

Those are the advantages of working with a partner. There are 
also disadvantages. For one thing, you have to split the money. For 
another, you have to make compromises, since a team won’t last 
long if the partners don’t respect each other’s views or don’t have 
a certain amount of flexibility in their attitudes. Also, you have to 
accommodate the other person’s schedule when planning joint 
work sessions. If one of you is an early bird and the other is a night 
person, getting together may be difficult. 
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As Phil Doran and Doug Arango point out in the interview that 
follows, a collaboration is very much like a marriage. If you’re quite 
happy being single, that is, writing by yourself, there’s no reason 
for you to go out of your way to look for a collaborator. But if you 
think that you might enjoy working with a partner and that such 
an arrangement would improve what you write, consider giving the 
team approach a try. 


How to Find a Collaborator 


Wherever there are other writers, there are potential collabora- 
tors—in writing classes at your local college, in writers’ workshops, 
in writers’ support groups, and so forth. If you’re in a location that 
doesn’t have any of these, you may want to consider starting a 
writers’ group. I suggest that you don’t announce right off the bat 
that you’re looking for a partner. Hang back and observe. See who 
seems to be the most talented and dedicated, the one whose think- 
ing seems to mesh with yours. Then privately ask that person 
whether he or she might be interested in trying out a collaboration. 


Trying It Out 


Whether or not you approve of people living together before they’re 
married, you should approve of the writing version of that: people 
writing together before they make up their minds they’ll be a team 
forever. Be clear that although the collaboration is just a trial at 
this point, you’re both going to take it seriously and make time for 
it in your schedules. A halfhearted attempt is destined to fail. 

Choose a project that excites both of you, preferably one that you 
come up with together. If one partner is bringing in the other to 
work on a pet project, one that the first writer has been thinking 
about for years, odds are that his or her proprietary feelings will 
get in the way of the required give-and-take. 

Next, make sure you’ve worked out the story to the point where 
both of you are happy with it. Keep the lines of communication 
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completely open, and make your comments constructive. If one of 
the partners is too harsh, the other will become defensive or afraid 
to offer his or her ideas, and things will get bogged down. If 
something doesn’t seem right, don’t hold back on the assumption 
that it can be fixed later. If you do this, your partner will go along 
happily assuming that the project is on track, and will be surprised 
if you later come up with objections you didn’t voice earlier. 

Agree beforehand upon the financial arrangements. The only 
split that makes sense, I think, is a fifty-fifty one. If one partner 
thinks he or she is consistently contributing more than half the 
work, the partnership probably won’t last long anyway; and cer- 
tainly if one partner is getting less than half the money, he or she 
will resent it eventually. Also agree beforehand upon how the 
credits will read: Smith and Jones, or Jones and Smith. If neces- 
sary, you can alternate the order from project to project. Don’t 
assume that these things can all be worked out later. When money 
and fame raise their pretty heads, friends can quickly become 
enemies. 

If you and your partner both have the same agent, the deal will 
be very straightforward: he or she takes 10 percent off the top, and 
you divide up the rest. If you have different agents, each one 
usually gets 5 percent. But you and the agents will have to decide 
among yourselves which agent will take the lead in marketing your 
work. If both agents are calling the same people on your behalf, 
it will result in confusion and duplication. Since both agents have 
the same goal—to get you working—and since both will get a 
percentage of your income, there probably won’t be any problem 
working out a harmonious arrangement. 

Finally, have an escape clause—that is, a written agreement 
stating what will happen if one of the partners doesn’t do his or 
her share by the agreed-upon time, or who will get custody of the 
project if there are irreconcilable differences. This may mean agree- 
ing to submit the whole question to a disinterested third party, if 
necessary. Let’s face it, not all marriages work out—and certainly 
not all collaborations do, either. However, fighting over the custody 
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of a sample script that began as a joint project isn’t worth the effort. 
(For one thing, if you stop being part of a team and are going on 
to write individually or with a new partner, you'll need a new 
sample script, one that is written just by you or by you and your 
new collaborator.) Most partnerships are much less formal than 
this—but many are the writing teams who have wished, in the 
middle of a lot of shouting and acrimony later on, that they had 
drawn up a formal agreement. 


The Process of Collaboration 


There are as many different approaches to collaboration as there 
are teams. Some sit in the same room together, with one at the 
typewriter and the other pacing the floor. Some work individually 
and then get together to discuss their ideas. Some divide a script 
by scenes, with each writer doing alternate scenes and then getting 
feedback from the partner. Others divide a script according to what 
they feel each writes best, so'that one partner writes the scenes with 
more physical comedy, while the other writes the “talky” scenes. 
In yet other partnerships, one will write the entire first draft and 
then the other will rewrite it. The variations are endless and there 
are no right or wrong approaches. If you team up with someone, 
you'll have to find the arrangement that suits both of you best. 
The following interview with Phil Doran and Doug Arango will 
give you an inside look at one successful collaboration. They began 
collaborating on variety shows and have been a team for eighteen 
years, writing and producing such shows as “‘All in the Family” (for 
which they won an Emmy), “Carter Country,” “Too Close for 
Comfort,” “Jennifer Slept Here,” and ‘‘The Facts of Life,” among 
many others. They have also written pilots and movies of the week. 
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Interview: Phil Doran and Doug Arango 
on Collaboration 


You started out collaborating on material for variety shows. At what 
point did you make the transition to sitcoms? 


pouc: Around 1974. we were writing the “Tony Orlando and 
Dawn,” show, and there was a guy on the show who got a job on 
“The Bob Newhart Show.” He asked us if we’d like to write one. 
We said, “Well, sure, why not?” We figured we could write a 
half-hour sitcom episode at night. In those days it paid about 
twenty-five hundred dollars, and we said, “Jeez, we could use this 
money!” So we went over and pitched some stories, they bought 
one, we wrote the script, we handed in our first draft—and days 
went by. We didn’t hear anything. When you don’t hear anything 
for days after handing in a script, it’s almost never good news. We 
finally called them, and they said, ““Guys, what'd you do here, it’s 
seventy-five pages long! It’s wrong; you'll have to come in.” We 
went in and spent all day getting their notes on the script. We 
definitely left with our tails between our legs. But we went back and 
wrote a terrific second draft, they wound up shooting it, and it was 
one of the funniest shows they’d done all season. In fact, it came 
out so well they gave us another one. 


PHIL: Concurrently with that, another friend of ours had gone 
over to Embassy-Tandem—as it was called then—and was produc- 
ing a show called “Hot | Baltimore.” He called and asked us if we 
had any ideas, and we met with him later and gave him a few. We 
didn’t hear from him for the longest time, and then we got a call 
and he said, ““We want to do one of your ideas. Come in Tuesday 
and we'll take a meeting.”” When we got there on Tuesday, our 
friend had been fired. So now we were pitching to a guy who didn’t 
know who the hell we were. We went ahead and pitched the idea 
out. He never gave us any eye contact, never cracked a smile 
through the whole meeting, but he must have liked what he heard 
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because he told us to go out and write the script. We did, and they 
later invited us to the taping. 


When you decided to collaborate, was it a difficult process, ini- 
tially? 


pouc: Yes, it was at first. I used to go over to Phil’s house—he 
lived in Canoga Park—and he’d come over to my first little apart- 
ment in Hollywood. And we would try and find each other’s style, 
not that in the early days when you’re just starting out you even 
really have a style. You’re just sort of shooting in the dark, and 
you’re writing what you think is funny, putting down what you 
think will make a sketch work. Some days we’d get some stuff down 
we felt was quite good, and other days we’d just sit there all day 
staring at each other. And at the same time, we were getting to 
become friends, getting to really know each other. It’s not always 
simpatico until you really get going. Then, we put a package of 
sketches together—that’s what you did in those days as a writing 
sample for the variety shows. And that’s what we showed to “The 
Tim Conway Show,” and it got us the job. We heard from them the 
very next day. 


One of the things that people who work as teams have always 
pointed out is that the best teams are made up of people who have 
complementary talents. Do you feel that’s true in your case? 


PHIL: I think that’s a good observation. In most of the teams I’ve 
seen, one guy’s usually stronger in the organizational overview. 


pouc: Phil’s terrific at getting the first impulse of dialogue down. 
He has a facility for that; it’s great. I hate looking at a blank piece 
of paper. It doesn’t bother him so much. Once there is something 
down—good, bad, or indifferent—I can work from that, reform it, 
mold it, see what’s right or wrong or whatever. 


PHIL: Doug is a great editor, and a great organizer of thoughts 
into a proper sequence. We'll go through a rewrite, and he’ll 
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rearrange, shuffle some things, and we’ll never lose a joke. Every- 
thing will always wind up in there, but it’ll be in the right order. 


pouc: And usually we’re both pretty good at putting stories 
together. We both contribute equally to that. 


Let’s say you're sitting down to write a show. Organizationally, 
what’s the process involved? 


pouc: The first half hour we spend saying, “Oy vey, how do we 
get out of this?’’ Then we say, “All right, let’s sit down, we have 
to do this.” 


PHIL: | think the first thing we do is concentrate on the story. The 
beats of each scene. It all comes down to the outline, the organiza- 
tion of the material. If your scene is right, and laid out correctly, 
and the beats are there, it will write. If it’s not laid out well, it won’t. 
There’s simply something wrong. Then you have to go back and 
decide: What’s the progress of the scene? Where do you want it 
to start? What purpose does it serve? Where do you want it to end? 


pouc: We have discovered over the years that if something is 
taking us a really long time to write, there is probably something 
dreadfully wrong, and we’ll go back to the beginning and find out 
what’s wrong. 


PHIL: And once it’s fixed, we'll throw jokes at each other, decide 
what’s funny and what’s not. I usually sit at the typewriter, and I'll 
put down the first pass of dialogue. And I'll hand him the page, 
and he’I! start editing and changing, rearranging. And surprisingly, 
once we start writing there is actually very little talk going on. By 
that point we both know what we’re doing. Then his first draft goes 
to a secretary, and she somehow deciphers the hieroglyphics. By 
now we have what is basically a second draft. And we’ll go over 
the changes and come up with a finished script. That’s essentially 
the process. 


So at this stage’ there aren’t too many passes back and forth? 
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pouc: We’ve been together so many years that we both pretty 
much know what the other will do. Once we figure out the story, 
the scene, the beats, we'll just go through it. Usually by the time 
he does one pass, and I do one pass, it’s right. 


What do you see as the advantages and disadvantages of collabora- 
tion, specifically in the sitcom area? 


pouc: For one thing, it’s a lot less lonely. But you have to split 
the money. So you have a friend, but you’re not as rich as your 
other friends who work alone. 


PHIL: There are a couple ways to look at it. You do split the 
money on scripts, but I think two guys can do more work than one 
guy—about four times more volume than one guy. Two very indus- 
trious, hardworking guys can make it pay off. There are some 
writing teams in this town making an awful lot of money. So I don’t 
think you should let economics alone influence your decision about 
working as a team. 


pouc: When a writer is told to go off and do a first draft of a 
sitcom, it generally takes them a week to two weeks. Phil and I can 
usually do one now in two days. We'll go away for the weekend, 
and we’ll have a very acceptable first draft. With maybe one more 
pass around the table, it’ll be ready for a cast reading. 


Do you have impasses at times? Points where you can’t agree? 


PHIL: We really don’t fight over material. I’m trying to remember 
a time when we had a real disagreement over what should be on 
the page. We’re always pretty much in accord on what we write. 
I think we share the same sensibility about humor, about what we 
feel is funny, so there is a consensus. 


bouc: More important, we agree about things that don’t make us 
laugh, so that we know what we do want our script to say. And 
we’ve stayed pretty much on track with that. After twenty years in 
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Hollywood I guess we’ve both developed that sort of askew eye you 
need to have in this town. 


PHIL: What’s important in a team like this is that Doug can 
always make me laugh. I always find him amusing and funny. It’s 
like Johnny Carson and Ed McMahon: after all these years they can 
still make each other laugh, and there is a freshness to their 
relationship. 


For someone who’s thinking about collaborating, and is looking for 
a partner, do you have any advice as to where to start? 


PHIL: Make sure it’s someone you can be friends with. 


pouc: Yes, because ultimately we figured out that we spend more 
time with each other than we spend with our wives, our children, 
our lovers, or anybody else. 


PHIL: If you don’t love them, at least they shouldn’t get on your 
nerves and drive you crazy! J think also you can’t be afraid to take 
an honest look at the partnership and say, ‘““This isn’t working.” 
You should give it a shot, but you should be willing to move on 
if it doesn’t work out. It’s like finding someone to marry—you’re 
trying to find someone very compatible. 


That’s true; this collaboration has lasted longer than most mar- 
riages. 


pouc: Certainly longer than ours! (Laughter.) So, there’s the 
compatibility factor, and there’s also the fact that you must, within 
your own lives, continue to grow as individuals. That way you’re 
always bringing something new to the friendship. I think a partner- 
ship can grow stale and atrophy, just like anything else. 


Anything else you'd like to add? 


PHIL: The other advantage of having a partner is in terms of 
pitching. Doug is real good at meetings, real funny, performs things 
with great enthusiasm. I think over the years you learn how to help 
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each other through a meeting, which is really tricky. There are no 
certain ways to do this, no shortcuts or tricks, but after a while you 
learn to sort of cover for each other. When the other person runs 
out of breath, you jump in, but you don’t cut him off or argue with 
him. 


pouc: And meetings are such a big deal in Hollywood. Writers 
have to learn to contend with that. How to do your meetings, how 
to perform, how to do your tap dance. It’s as important as your 
talent. 


PHIL: Yes, it is. It’s illusory to think that you can just sit in your 
room and write well, and that will be enough. Of course you have 
to do that too, but it isn’t enough. 


So if you're a very shy, reclusive personality, one of the things 
you're looking for in a writing partner is someone who can do the song 
and dance. 


pouc: Or maybe you’re looking to be a novelist! (Laughter. ) 
Because if you’re really shy and reclusive, I don’t know if television 
is going to make you the happiest. 


PHIL: We meet with writers a lot, and I always wonder about 
people who have so much trouble explaining their thoughts—I 
wonder how they are going to be able to write them. And I know 
that might not be fair, but it’s part of the business. 


pouc: It takes a certain sense of the stand-up comic to write 
television comedy. That’s the part of talent you either sense you 
have or you don’t. You can hone it and develop it over the years, 
but it’s something you have to start out with. 


Whether you’re writing alone or with a partner, you have to master 
not only the craft of writing but also the business of writing. The 
final chapters of this book address themselves to that process, 
beginning with Chapter 10, “How to Get an Agent.” 
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chapter 10 
Why Do You Need an Agent? 


Your image of an agent may be a balding older guy with a paunch, 
chomping on a cigar, calling everybody “Sweetie” or ‘“‘Chickie”’ or 
“Baby.” Yes, there are a few of those around, but in fact agents 
come in a wide variety of appearances and styles: young and old, 
male and female, manic and depressive (and in between). And they 
are more important than ever. Some writers consider their agents 
as allies, some consider them necessary evils, but most writers 
agree it is crucial to have an agent working for you if you’re going 
to have a career in television writing. 

As described in other chapters, the first step to success in writing 
sitcoms is to get someone on a show (usually a producer or story 
editor) to read your sample script. Some of the people we’ve quoted 
were able to place their sample directly with one of these individu- 
als, without using an agent, but this is getting harder and harder 
to do. 

There are two primary reasons why most shows now insist that 
any samples be submitted by an agent rather than directly by a new 
writer. First, they assume that the agent will act as a filter. If a 
sample script is truly bad, the theory goes, the agent won’t submit 
it because it will reflect badly upon himself or herself as well as 
upon the writer. Therefore, the producers are spared the necessity 
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of reading the worst sample scripts. Second, and probably more 
important, the producers are afraid of being sued. If you send in 
a sample script featuring a story about the main character’s mid-life 
crisis, and then a few months later you see a similar episode on the 
air, you're probably going to assume that they ripped you off—and 
you’re probably going to start dialing your lawyer. Yet there may 
be a number of legitimate explanations other than that someone has 
stolen your story. After all, there are only so many appropriate 
ideas for each series, and the staff writers and producers spend 
their days trying to come up with them. It may well be that they 
were already working on a story about the character’s mid-life crisis 
before they even read the sample script. Having the material go 
through an agent could help here in a couple of ways. For one 
thing, the agent keeps good records as to when material is submit- 
ted, who sees it, and any kind of response it receives. In this case 
careful recordkeeping might, in itself, clear up the problem if the 
records show that their episode was already in the works before the 
sample script was submitted.Also, the producers assume that if you 
have an agent, he or she can give you sound advice as to when it 
is reasonable to sue and when it isn’t. The fact is that producers 
and studios are sued every day, often without much legal basis. 
They either settle out of court for relatively small sums, or they 
fight the cases. Even if they win, it has cost them time and attor- 
ney’s fees, so naturally they prefer to avoid such suits. Hence the 
increasingly common warning: ‘‘We will consider only material 
submitted through an agent.” 

Of course, an agent is more than someone who submits your 
material when and where you designate. A good agent will be aware 
of the current developments on all the shows: who is looking for 
staff writers, who is open to hearing pitches from free-lancers, who 
is reading sample scripts. Ideally, the agent will also have a good 
sense of your writing and will therefore be able to figure out the 
best places to submit your work. After all, not all writers write 
equally well for all shows. There are some who are terrific at verbal 
repartee and thus might be ideal for “The Golden Girls,” but who 
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have no touch for physical comedy and thus would be less suitable 
for ‘‘Perfect Strangers.” As you can see, the agent is sort of a 
broker. He matches the talents of his or her clients with the needs 
of the various shows and in the process provides a service to both 
parties. 

When you free-lance in sitcoms, the amount you are paid is the 
standard Writers Guild agreement fee for a half-hour show. As of 
this writing, that’s about $11,000 for a prime-time show. The rerun 
rates are also standard. Therefore, the agent will not be spending 
any time negotiating your fee. When the time comes that you are 
being considered for a staff job, however, the agent will be able to 
negotiate the salary that you'll receive in addition to the Guild 
minimum you'll still be paid for each script you write. The agent 
will also be trying to get you the best possible job title (for example, 
story consultant rather than just staff writer). So, yes, down the line 
you want an agent who negotiates well, but at this point he or she 
should be working mainly to get your work seen in the market- 
place. 


Where to Find Agents 


Several times a year the Writers Guild of America publishes an 
updated list of agents who are signatories to the Guild Basic Agree- 
ment. It is free if you pick it up in person, or costs two dollars if 
you request it by mail. Since there are a lot of agencies that come 
and go, any list printed here would be out of date by the time the 
book hit the shelves. Therefore, I suggest that you pick up or write 
for the Guild list. The address is: 


Writers Guild of America, West 
8955 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048-2456 


You may also call the Guild at (213) 550-1000.When you receive 
the list, you’ll see that some agencies have an asterisk by their 
name. This indicatés that they will consider unsolicited material 
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from writers. Others are coded with a double asterisk, indicating 
that they will consider unsolicited material from writers only if it 
is recommended by persons known to them. Still others have no 
code at all. While you can use these codes as guidelines, frankly 
I wouldn’t pay that much attention to them. Certainly, you should 
never send anyone a complete script without his or her approval, 
but there’s no reason why you shouldn’t write to all the agencies. 
If they are intrigued by your letter, even some of those who say they 
won’t look at unsolicited material may in fact do so. A little later 
in this chapter I’ll be giving you some suggestions as to what your 
letter of inquiry should say. 

You will see that a majority of the agencies are located in Los 
Angeles, a substantial number are in New York, and a few are 
scattered around the rest of the country. Frankly, if sitcoms are 
your goal, you’d do best to land an agent who’s in Los Angeles even 
if you’re not. A few sitcoms are now shot in New York, but even 
some of those shows still run the business out of their Los Angeles 
offices and hire writers theré. If there’s an agent in your hometown 
who handles TV material, that may seem appealing; but first make 
sure that he or she is really on top of current developments in 
sitcoms and has actually sold material to Hollywood. While book 
agents and some film agents manage to thrive outside of Los An- 
geles and New York, it’s a rare agent indeed who consistently sells 
to television without being in or near one of those two cities. 


What Agents Charge 


Most TV and film agents charge a 10 percent commission on the 
fees you receive for your scripts. They do not receive a commission 
on standard (scale) rerun fees (those will be sent to you directly by 
the Writers Guild, which administers residuals). Most writers and 
agents agree that reading new scripts is a normal part of an agent’s 
job, and that he or she should not charge a reading fee. A few 
agents try it, but I’d advise you to stay away from them. Most 
agents, if they don’t have time to read new scripts, will simply say 
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so. Although I’m not suggesting that any agent who wants to charge 
a reading fee is automatically a charlatan, I do think that such fees 
are easy to abuse. When you have done your work—writing a 
terrific script—and the agent has done his or her work—getting it 
to a buyer—you will both be paid for your efforts. Until then, 
youre both working on spec. 


Agency Contracts 


If an agent wants to represent you for sitcom writing, he or she will 
ask you to sign a contract that commits you to his or her agency, 
exclusively, for one or two years. The contract will spell out the 
commission procedure and other details of the association. There 
will be a Writers Guild rider attached that will include rules for 
agency-client procedures. If you have questions about the contract, 
discuss it with the agent. If you want to double-check anything, you 
can call the agency department of the Guild. Even if you are not 
a member, they will be willing to help you with simple contractual 
questions. 


Firing an Agent 


Some new writers panic when they are asked to sign a one-year or 
two-year contract. What if it turns out the agent doesn’t do a good 
job? Will the writer be stuck for the duration of the contract, 
unable to go to someone else? No. First of all, most agents do not 
want unhappy clients on their hands. If you have a problem with 
the agent and cannot resolve it amicably, the agent will probably 
not stand in your way if you want to leave. But if a friendly parting 
can’t be worked out, you still have an ace in the hole. It is a clause 
in the Writers Guild of America Artists’ Manager Basic Agreement 
which states that if during any period of ninety consecutive days 
you are not employed in any field (of TV or film) for compensation 
of at least $10,000, or if you don’t receive a bona fide offer of 
employment for $10,000 or more, you can terminate your contract 
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with your agent by giving ten days’ written notice. By the way, the 
agent can also use this clause to terminate your contract. Your 
contract will spell out other details about this clause, but basically 
you have the assurance that if you go three months without making 
$10,000 for your writing, you have a way out of your contract. This 
is not to say, of course, that you should expect to earn that much 
every three months, or that if you don’t, the agent isn’t doing his 
or her job. 


What Type of Agency Is Best? 


There are small agencies, in some cases one-man or one-woman 
operations; medium-size agencies, with from four to eight or ten 
agents; and then giants like William Morris or ICM, which have 
dozens of agents. There are advantages and disadvantages to each 
type. In a very small agency, the staff can do only so much to keep 
abreast of who is buying scripts, who is hiring, and so on. In a 
medium- or larger-size agenty, the various agents can pool their 
information. Also, the very large agencies have a lot of clout. They 
tend to represent the heavy hitters among sitcom writers and there- 
fore have better contacts and more influence. However, on the 
down side, you can very easily get lost in a large agency. You may 
find that the agent there is more concerned with the expensive 
writers he represents than with the newer writers. Or you may find 
that the agency links you with a trainee agent rather than with one 
of the established people. 

Having been, at various times, with all three types of agencies, 
I can honestly say that the size of the agency is less important than 
that you have someone representing you who really believes in your 
talent and is willing to work hard on your behalf. Don’t worry if 
the first agency you land isn’t one of the biggies; if you’ve linked 
up with an agent who hangs in there and keeps getting your work 
seen, you've done well. You’re also looking for an agent who 
returns your phone calls, who keeps you posted as to what he or 
she is doing on your behalf, and who doesn’t become discouraged 
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if the first few responses are negative. And if the first agent doesn’t 
work out, you can always switch. My first agent retired soon after 
I signed with her; my second behaved in an unethical manner, so 
I quit that agency; my third went out of business when revenues 
stopped coming in during a writers’ strike. But I’ve now had the 
same agent (at a midsize agency) for television work for about four 
years, and I’m happy with him (an interview with him concludes 
this chapter). 


How Do You Attract an Agent? 


For agents, it’s a buyer’s market. There are more writers looking 
for agents than there are agents looking for writers. But if you are 
good (by which I mean, if you are the sort of writer from whom an 
agent can expect to earn a good amount of money over the course 
of your career), then an agent will be interested in handling you. 
The difficult part lies in getting your material considered and in 
finding someone on your particular wavelength. 

If you have someone (a teacher, another writer, someone in the 
business) who can recommend an agent to you, that will make the 
process much easier than approaching an agent out of the blue. 
Failing that, get the Guild list and start sending out letters of 
inquiry. Keep the letter down to one page, keep it businesslike, 
keep it positive, and, if possible, have it reflect your personality and 
your sense of humor (without being silly, of course). Let the agents 
know that you are determined to be a sitcom writer, that you have 
written a complete sample script for whichever series you’ve cho- 
sen, and that you would like them to take a look at it. If the first 
two or three pages of your script are terrific, as they should be, then 
I'd recommend enclosing them with your letter. Few people will be 
able to resist taking a peek, and if they’re bowled over they'll want 
to see the rest. I know, it’s not easy to bowl somebody over with 
just two pages. But who said this was going to be easy? 

A student who-took my “Guerrilla Warfare for the Writer” 
workshop recently sent out over a hundred such letters of inquiry. 
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Within the first week he received six responses requesting his full 
script, ten responses indicating that those agents were too busy to 
read his script at the moment but might be able to do so in a month 
or two, and another six saying no thanks. Not a bad response—but 
keep in mind that he slaved over that letter just as much as he’d 
slaved over his script. 

To give you an example of a good letter of inquiry versus a bad 
one, here are two samples. I’ve made these two up, but they are 
based on letters my students have shown me. 


Sample Letter One 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

My favorite show on TV is “The Golden Girls.” I watch it every 
week. When I watch it, I keep thinking, hey, I bet I could write that 
well. It’s true that I haven't written for television before, but I do 
contribute a gardening column to my local newspaper, and my college 
major was journalism. All my friends are encouraging me, and I just 
finished reading a book on sitcom writing. 

I have a sample script ready for you to read. I think it’s funnier 
than most. If you like, I'll send it to you. I think you could eventually 
make a lot of money from me. What do you say? 


Sincerely, 
John Doe 


What’s wrong with this letter? Well, it just doesn’t sound too 
professional, does it? It’s vaguely self-congratulatory, it includes 
irrelevant information, and it gives no idea of what the script is 
about. Frankly, I’ve seen worse letters, but if I were an agent | 
wouldn’t be jumping up and down with eagerness to send away for 
this script. Now let’s take a look at a better effort. 
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Sample Letter Two 


Dear John Smith: 

I'm a sitcom writer seeking representation. As I sit here writing this 
letter, I’ve got a mental image of your office: your calendar is full of 
meetings, working breakfasts, more meetings, working lunches, more 
meetings, and working dinners. Also meetings. Evenings you're read- 
ing scripts, weekends you're reading scripts, and when you sleep you're 
dreaming about scripts. Somehow I know that a letter asking you to 
read another script isn’t going to be the high point of your oe And 
yet... what if it’s terrific? 

The script I hope you'll read is a sample “Golden Girls.” of course, 
execution is as important as story, but Ill at least mention that the 
story concerns what happens when Rose falls for a man who is the 
spitting image of her late husband, but is basically a heel. On the 
sneaky assumption that you won't be able to resist taking a peek, I’ve 
enclosed the first three pages of the script. If you like what you see and 
would be willing to put my entire script on top of the pile already on 
your desk, please let me know. I’ve enclosed a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for your convenience, and I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 


John Doe 


This letter shows some personality, some humor, and also re- 
veals that the writer understands the plight of the agent. It’s not 
that agents are Scrooges who hate new writers, it’s that they are 
overwhelmed with the amount of reading they have to do and the 
heavy schedules they face. I think this letter would disarm an agent 
and he or she would probably take that peek. From that point on, 
the question is whether he or she finds the little sample good 
enough to warrant asking for the whole script. If you don’t like the 
idea of sending sample pages with your letter, don’t. In that case 
just give a few lines about the story, and hope that they and the 
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nature of your letter will be intriguing enough to elicit a response. 

Notice also in this second letter that the writer has enclosed a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for the agent’s reply. It’s a small 
touch, but the strategy here is to make it as easy as possible for 
the agent to answer your letter rather than tossing it into the 
circular file. 

Even if you come up with a terrific letter, some agents won’t 
reply. Don’t let that worry you. You don’t need to snare every 
agent, you only need to find one good one. One hint: Don’t copy 
the “good” sample letter word for word. Agents are going to be less 
impressed with your originality if they start receiving a whole batch 
of copies of that letter soon after this book comes out. If you’re 
writing sitcoms, you obviously have a sense of humor. Apply it to 
composing a good, original letter that does the job. 


Interview: Lee Dinstman on Being an Agent 


Lee Dinstman is an agent with Contemporary Artists, in Beverly 
Hills, a midsize agency that represents directors and actors as well 
as writers. 


A lot of new writers think the agent’s most important function is to 
negotiate a deal. That’s misleading, isn’t it? 


It’s totally misleading. For a new writer, the most important 
function an agent can serve is to offer exposure, because nobody 
knows who that writer is. The most important thing really is plant- 
ing seeds. A lot of people in this business have an ostrich mentality 
when it comes to new talent. They recognize that somebody has 
talent, but they don’t want to be the first person to put a financial 
stake in that person’s career. So an agent has to be out looking for 
someone who will actually sponsor that talent. 


What does that process consist of? 
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It works the same, | think, for motion pictures and television. 
You look at the script with both the idea of selling it as well as the 
idea of selling the writer’s talent. What that consists of is, number 
one, deciding who might be responsive to that particular piece of 
material. 

In the area of television, | approach producers of series who 
might be interested in hiring the writer to write for their show, 
studio executives who are supervising the actual series, the network 
executives who are supervising the studios, and the development 
executives at the network. 

Once that writer’s work begins to be known, an agent should be 
able to build a sense of momentum, to spread rumors of who that 
writer is, to create a certain excitement about that individual. This 
is so that once that writer gets the first job, you can go back to all 
those other people who had responded and explain what the writer 
is doing, and capitalize on that momentum. Usually, a lot of people 
are waiting for someone else to give that writer a chance. 


So presumably the first requirement would be a good sample script. 


Exactly. Basically, what I look for is a script that, number one, 
sparkles with imagination, and, number two, is also flawlessly 
executed in terms of writing. And, of course, because we are dealing 
with comedy, I look for a script that makes me laugh. 


What else do you look for when you are considering a new client? 


The sample script really is the most important thing. The person 
must be able to create characters that jump off the page, that are 
real, as well as to know structure. 


Are there any personality characteristics that you look for in a 
client? 


This business entails a lot of meetings, so it seems to radiate 
towards people who have outgoing personalities, and that can be 


a big help. 
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To give people an idea of what the agent’s functions are, what is 
a typical day like for you? 


Like guerrilla warfare. A typical day starts off with a breakfast 
meeting with a potential buyer, for example, a producer or an 
executive at a network or studio, to find out what they are doing, 
what they are in the market for, perhaps to introduce a client of 
mine to them. 

I try to get to the office around nine-thirty. The first order of 
business is to get the correspondence out. I usually have a list of 
phone calls that I want to make. I have a certain strategy of 
priorities as to whom I want to call that particular day and about 
what. It could be a number of functions: one, trying to sell a client’s 
script; two, trying to get a client a job; three, trying to expose a 
client’s work to a potential buyer; four, negotiating a deal, follow- 
ing up on a deal. I may service clients by introducing them to an 
attorney, if they need one, or a business manager. I also try to make 
sure that the clients are fully aware of what I as an agent am doing 
on their behalf, keeping them up to date in terms of submissions, 
in terms of job opportunities, in terms of the current state of 
existing negotiations. 

Lunches are almost invariably business-oriented, with clients or 
with other buyers. The afternoon involves more time on the phone. 
And in the evening it’s usually a working dinner with a client or 
again with a buyer. I’m usually at the office until about seven-thirty 
at night, and on those rare occasions when I’m not at a business 
dinner, I try to get some reading done before I collapse. And that’s 
the typical agent’s day. 


At some agencies the concept is that every agent works for every 
client as opposed to having one agent primarily responsible for a set 
number of clients. Can you talk about the difference between these two 
systems? 


Some agencies say that every agent works for every client, but 
I think that when you have a very large agency with a large list of 
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clients, it’s difficult to do that. I can’t imagine that any agent at a 
company with a large client list would know the nuances of every 
client’s capabilities and what they’ve done and who has been re- 
sponsive to the client in the past. I also think there are problems 
of politics in the sense that certain agencies work by territories and 
departments, and an agent with a particular territory may have a 
set of priorities on selling only his or her clients. Similarly, I think 
it might be difficult, depending on the structure of the agency, to 
move a client from one area, like television, to another, like motion 
pictures, if a particular agent is not active in all those areas. 


What are your perceptions regarding the differences between being 
a client at a small agency, a midsize agency, or a large agency? 


One of the attractions of a smaller agency is the individual 
attention. One can expect that when there are only one or two or 
three agents at the company. Of course, if you want to have two 
agents handling a hundred clients, that individual attention will 
dissipate. 

One of the attractions of a medium-size agency, such as our 
office, which has nine agents, is that the agency is large enough to 
know everything that is going on in the business but small enough 
that no one on the client list gets lost. 

The attraction of a very large agency is that the number of clients 
it represents means that often they can be packaged together with 
one another. Packaging has an element of serendipity to it. In the 
ideal case, packaging is putting a number of elements together so 
that the whole is greater than the sum of the parts. So, for example, 
a writer on a project is put together with a potential star or director 
or both, or a producer, and then the package is taken to a studio 
or network, hopefully giving the buyer a better vision of what the 
product will be. But in reality a director can be attached to a 
project, then it’s sent to studio A, which likes that director but is 
not interested in that particular project. It’s then sent to studio B, 
which may be in the market for that project but may not be too 
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interested in working with that director. So sometimes packaging 
can work against you. 


You’ce talked a bit about what you look for in a client. Can you 
also talk about what a new writer should be looking for in an agent? 


What you look for is an agent who’s really going to go out and 
knock down some doors for you. I think the definition of a good 
agent is an agent who’s going to work for you. And then beyond 
that, a good agent and agency must have outstanding relationships 
with people in the community. A good agent is an excellent negotia- 
tor, an excellent salesperson, and is very sensitive to the needs and 
desires of the client. It’s also important what your specialization is 
going to be, because certain agencies are stronger in certain fields 
as opposed to others. Also, the personal rapport you have with that 
agent is important: Are you in sync creatively? Are you in sync with 
that individual on a personal level? 


How important is it that the agent be located in Los Angeles? 


Ninety percent of the business emanates from Los Angeles. So, 
certainly, the agent should be located in Los Angeles. It’s helpful 
to have corresponding offices in New York and even in Europe to 
take advantage of opportunities that might present themselves 
elsewhere. 


Does your agency have any clients who do not reside in the L.A. 
D) 
area: 


Yes, we do. 


Do you have any tips for someone who is looking for his or her jirst 
agent? 


Usually writers talk to other writers and tell each other about 
which agents are good agents, which agents are not good agents. 
If the writer has any other contacts in the business, they may be 
able to refer them to an agent who’s been successful with newer 
writers. Other than that, the Writers Guild publishes a list of 
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agencies that will consider material from new writers, and writers 
should contact those agents on that list. Hopefully, an agent will 
be intrigued with the writer and the material. 


What do you think is the future of sitcoms? Will there always be 


a market for them, and therefore for sitcom writers? 


I think so. Sitcoms have been a staple since the beginning of 
television. I do foresee a more fragmented marketplace. The net- 
works’ monopoly on viewers’ choices is breaking down. We’re 
beginning to see a lot of new programming produced for syndica- 
tion, we see a fourth network emerging (Fox), we see programming 
for pay cable, such as “Brothers” on Showtime. There will be more 
opportunities for more employment because there will be more 
pieces of the pie, although probably there will be less money for 
each of these individual situations. 


Any advice to add for writers just starting out? 


The only thing I would say is that although it’s a very difficult 
business to get into, the rewards, both emotional and financial, can 
be substantial. Beyond that, I think talent will always be recog- 
nized. And if you have the talent, keep writing, because someone 
will ultimately recognize that talent. 


If you are now ready to start contacting agents, do that concur- 
rently with writing another sample script. For one thing, it is a good 
idea to have more than one sample to show. For another, it will help 
take your mind off the suspense of waiting for replies. If you reside 
outside of Los Angeles, before you write your letters of inquiry, also 
read Chapter 14 for tips on how to make Los Angeles agents less 
gun-shy about representing you. 

Once you have an agent, he or she will be arranging meetings 
at which you’ll present your story ideas. This process is called 
pitching, and you’ll need to be good at it. Much of the next chapter 
is devoted to teaching you the necessary expertise. 
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The Process 


Once an agent is sending around your sample script, you must be 
ready to respond when a producer or story editor asks you to 
present ideas for his or her series. 

The first requirement is that you be as familiar as possible with 
the sitcoms on the air, so that when the call comes you'll be able 
to generate appropriate story lines. As part of the learning process, 
you'll already be watching a lot of sitcoms, but understandably you 
probably won’t want to spend every evening glued to the box. That’s 
where the wonderful invention of the videotape recorder comes in. 
Now available for as little as $200, it is a wise investment for the 
TV writer. What I used to do was to tape an entire evening’s worth 
of programs, label the tape, and then put it on the shelf. I’d keep 
this up until I had tapes covering all three networks for each night 
of the week for several weeks. Since videotapes are available for 
three or four dollars each, and record for up to eight hours, the cost 
of this wasn’t too high. Then, when my agent called and said I’d 
be presenting ideas for show X, I’d get down the tapes for the night 
on which show X was broadcast and watch three or four episodes 
in a row. Even if I hadn’t seen that show very often, this kind of 
immersion was enough to orient me to its basic tone, themes, and 
structure. 
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Pitching Your Ideas 


When you’re familiar with a show, you can apply the techniques 
we covered in Chapter 5, “How to Brainstorm and Develop Sitcom 
Ideas.” But coming up with good stories is not enough. You have 
to be able to tell them in a manner that effectively conveys how 
good they are. When you set out to become a sitcom writer, you 
probably didn’t realize that you must be part writer, part Fuller 
Brush man (or woman). But that’s the way it is: your success will 
depend not only on how well you write scripts, but also on how well 
you sell yourself and your material. This realization has sent more 
than one writer scurrying for the safety of writing poetry or novels, 
but the hardier souls just decide that if selling skills are required, 
selling skills are what they'll develop. 

If you’ve spent summers being top salesperson at Honest Eddie’s 
Used Car Lot, you probably already have the required skills. Most 
of us don’t; in fact, writers tend to be loners who would rather be 
sewer workers than salespeople. But good pitching can be learned 
and can even be enjoyable, because you'll be selling something you 
believe in: yourself and your ideas. 


When Are You Asked to Pitch? 


As we’ve already discussed, you will be invited to pitch once your 
sample script has impressed someone. You will be expected to come 
in with four to eight ideas for the particular show and to give a brief 
(three-to-five-minute) pitch for each one. 

In episodic TV you can’t be asked for a written summary of the 
ideas. Writers Guild of America policy dictates that if a producer 
requests (even implicitly) that you put something down on paper, 
you have in effect been hired and are owed money. Therefore, the 
listener will keep notes when you pitch, or often he or she will call 
in a secretary to do this. However, if you volunteer to leave behind 
a written summary of your ideas, the listener can accept that and 
probably will appreciate it. 
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What I’ve just described is a formal pitch session. You may feel 
that since you don’t have any appointments coming up soon with 
the producers of your favorite TV series, you don’t need to worry 
about it just yet. Wrong. There are lots of times when you pitch 
informally, and they’re just as important. Let’s say you’re at the 
stage of trying to get an agent to represent you. When you call—if 
you get past the secretary whose job it is not to let you get past 
her—the first thing the agent will say is “Tell me a little about 
yourself and what you’re writing.” Your answer is a pitch. If you 
make yourself sound talented and your script sound terrific, the 
agent will want to read it. If not, you’ll soon be hearing the dial 
tone. 

The same thing happens when you run into Michael J. Fox’s 
sister’s second cousin at a party, or you take a writing class in which 
the instructor knows an agent or producer. You have to make use 
of any and all contacts, and the way to do that is to be able to pitch 
your project so well that others will become as excited about it as 
you are. : 


What Are the Components of a Short Pitch? 


The short pitch is one that gives the basics of your story in a few 
lines. This kind of pitch is often compared to the 7V Guide listings, 
but there are a couple of differences. First, your pitch will be longer 
than the one or two lines in the magazine. Second, your pitch 
should indicate how the story comes out. Naturally, the listings and 
ads don’t give away the ending, but when you pitch to the produc- 
ers, you're asking them to buy your story. They don’t want to hear 
just the beginning and middle of your plot; they also want to know 
if the end is satisfying and makes sense. 

A typical pitch meeting lasts forty-five minutes to an hour. If you 
have six ideas and pitch each one in four minutes, that leaves a 
good part of the hour—which is fine, since we hope that the 
listeners will fall in love with one of the ideas and spend the rest 
of the time discussing how you should proceed with it. 
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Here’s an example, a description of an episode I wrote for the 
TV series “Too Close for Comfort.” This is about the length and 
the level of detail that you’ll want when describing your ideas to 
producers or story editors: 


When Jackie and her fiancé, Brad, have an argument about 
whether or not she should work after they are married, it 
sparks Henry’s, Muriel’s, and Iris’s memories of a similar 
argument that split Henry and Muriel when they were en- 
gaged. In flashback sequences we see each one’s version of 
how he or she saved the day. Halfway through, Henry and 
Muriel are arguing so much about what really happened that 
they are also not talking to each other. In the second act we 
see a third flashback version of the events—as recounted by 
Muriel’s mother. In the end Jackie realizes she must solve her 
own problems, and she reconciles with Brad. 


To liven up the actual pitch, you should be more conversational. 
You might start this way: “We open up on Jackie and Brad having 
a heck of an argument. Sure, they’re going to be married, sure they 
love each other, but there is one big issue causing trouble between 
them: he doesn’t want her to work after they’re married. . . .” 

In this episode there was potential visual humor in the flash- 
backs of the 1950s: Henry’s hair would be black instead of white, 
Muriel would have a beehive hairdo, they would be wearing period 
dress and dancing to Elvis, and so on. That kind of visual value 
is good to point out in your pitch. 

Because the pitch is short, you don’t have much time for samples 
of dialogue, but if you have a couple of key humorous lines that 
will give a greater sense of fun to the pitch, go ahead and use them. 

An easy way to organize the pitch is to describe each scene with 
one or two lines. If you like, you can say, “In the first scene...” 
and then describe what happens. Alternatively, you can summarize 
the first act without, at this point, breaking it down into scenes. In 
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any event, you should definitely indicate where the act break (for 
commercials) would go. 

It should be needless to reiterate (but isn’t, according to what 
producers have told me) that before you go to pitch for any show, 
you have to study it, know the characters well, know the types of 
themes the show deals with, and know the sets or locations in which 
the main action takes place. Bluffing at poker is risky; bluffing 
during a pitch meeting is even riskier. 


What Is the Best Pitching Style? 


So far we’ve discussed the content of your pitch. Now let’s turn to 
the form. The single most important ingredient is enthusiasm. The 
people to whom you present your ideas hear lots of pitches— 
sometimes a dozen a day. If you don’t sound excited about your 
story, how can you expect them to be excited about it? Enthusiasm 
is infectious, just as the cliché says. Furthermore, your enthusiasm 
for your material inspires confidence in you. The listener feels that 
you're genuinely interested in this story, that you’d really love to 
write it and see it produced. 

Enthusiasm doesn’t take the same form for everyone. Some 
people jump up and down and yell and are manic. Others stay very 
calm but have a quiet intensity. Start with your normal personality 
and adjust it as needed. If you normally get hysterical, tone down 
a bit to avoid frightening people (producers like hiring someone 
who is mildly eccentric, but not someone who is likely to be institu- 
tionalized halfway through the project). If you normally speak in 
a whispery voice and avoid agitation at all costs, liven up a bit. 

Your voice is an important part of your presentation. First, it 
must be loud enough to be heard. If this is a problem for you, 
rehearse speaking more loudly (and in interviews pull your chair 
up to the desk). The deadliest pitch is one that is recited in a 
monotone; there’s something sleep-inducing about a voice that 
never varies. When practicing your pitch, pretend you’re telling a 
story to a child. This does not imply anything unkind about the IQ 
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of producers; it’s just that when we tell stories to children, we let 
ourselves get caught up in the telling. When we get to an exciting 
part, we speed up and shift our inflection upward; when we get to 
a scary part, we slow down a little and use a lower voice. We also 
pay attention to how the child is reacting and do whatever’s neces- 
sary to keep his or her attention. In a pitch you have to do this 
subtly, otherwise the listener will think you consider him or her an 
imbecile. 

It’s difficult to assess your pitch while in the midst of it. The best 
way to get an evaluation is to use a tape recorder during your 
rehearsals. Put the tape aside for a while and then listen to it as 
though it were someone else talking. What do you think- of this 
person’s enthusiasm level, clarity, speed of speech, and inflection? 
When you know what needs to be improved, do the pitch over and 
over again until it’s as close to perfect as you can get. However, 
don’t let it become mechanical. Change the wording a bit each time 
so that it stays fresh and spontaneous. 

You may already be aware of the way you speak, but it’s unlikely 
you’re as aware of your body language. Body language is the term 
that some social scientists use for nonverbal communication: the 
way we hold our arms and legs, whether or not we nod our heads, 
and so forth. We consciously pay attention to what people say, but 
most of us aren’t so aware of how other people’s body language 
affects us. Yet study after study shows that body language contrib- 
utes importantly to our impression of others. Probably at one time 
or another you’ve met somebody to whom you took an immediate 
dislike, yet you couldn’t put your finger on why. It’s likely that you 
were turned off by that person’s body language. Insincere people 
give themselves away when their mouths say one thing and their 
bodies say another, like the person who says ‘‘Yes, I’m open to 
hearing your opinion” at the same time that he crosses his arms 
and legs. We perceive this contradiction subconsciously even if we 
aren’t consciously aware of it. Therefore, you want to make sure 
that your body language fits what you’re saying. 

The message you want to get across is ““‘Here’s a great idea about 
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which I’m very enthusiastic.” There are five elements of body 
language that will support this message: 

1. Leaning forward. We associate leaning back with lack of 
interest. If a friend says, “I’m going to tell you something very 
interesting, but you have to keep it quiet,” most likely at that point 
you lean forward—you know that something juicy is forthcoming 
and you don’t want to miss a word. Similarly, if you lean forward 
a little when you pitch, the listener will subconsciously feel you are 
engaging his attention more strongly than if you sit back. 

2. Maintaining eye contact. When people don’t look us in the 
eye, we tend to think they’re shifty or, at best, very shy. When they 
do look us in the eye, they come off as being straightforward and 
interested in us. Naturally, this can be overdone; an unremitting 
stare makes the other person begin to wonder whether there’s a 
piece of spinach jammed between his or her front teeth. In a pitch 
meeting you may be presenting your idea to just one other person, 
or to a whole roomful (the largest group I ever faced consisted of 
nine people). Typically, there will be one or two others, but if there 
are more, be sure that you glance at everyone from time to time. 
If you look only at the one with the highest title, the others will 
feel frozen out. 

3. Using animated facial expressions. Just as a monotone suggests 
a lack of enthusiasm, so does a face with a blank expression. You 
want to use both your voice and your facial expressions to back up 
your pitch. If you’re getting to a particularly suspenseful point in 
the story, or an especially funny spot, or a shocking moment, let 
your face reflect this moment. This guides the listeners and makes 
them aware of how they should be reacting, and usually it gets a 
response. If you smile when you get to a funny part, it’s almost 
automatic that the listener will smile a little too, which is exactly 
what you want. 

4. Using hand gestures. Using appropriate hand gestures makes 
for a more animated and interesting pitch. If this is difficult for you, 
watch some of your more animated friends and see how they use 
gestures to punctuate what they say. Watch TV with the sound off 
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and see how good actors use body language; you can tell what they 
are feeling even if you can’t hear what they are saying. Then try 
it yourself until you feel natural doing it. 

o. Keeping an open posture. As we said before, crossed arms and 
legs make a person seem defensive. Some writers keep an open 
posture while pitching, and then cross their arms and legs when 
hearing the reactions of the listener. The nonverbal message is 
“Let’s see you criticize that.”’ Be comfortable, but stay alert and 
receptive. You should look as interested in the other people’s 
reactions as you wanted them to look while you were pitching. 

Not only do you send body-language messages, but you also 
receive them. Normally producers won’t interrupt your pitch to tell 
you what they think; however, you can get clues to their reactions 
by paying attention to their body language as they listen. At first 
it’s difficult to do this while you’re trying to make your pitch as 
dynamic as possible, but once you know the pitch well, you’ll have 
enough concentration to do both. You can use these clues to alter 
the pitch as you go along. If the listener is yawning, checking his 
or her watch, or looking yearningly at the phone, you’re losing your 
audience. The very first formal pitch I gave was in front of a Vice 
President of Motion Pictures Made for Television, at CBS, and I 
grievously misjudged the length of my pitch. As it went on and on, 
I could see the poor man’s eyes glaze over. I knew I was in deep 
trouble but I didn’t know what to do about it, so I doggedly went 
on. If you see signs of boredom, move quickly to recapture the lost 
attention. Speed things up, change your tone of voice, change your 
body position—anything that will refocus the person’s attention on 
what you’re saying. 

You may also see signs of confusion on the other person’s face— 
a wrinkled brow, a puzzled frown, a raised eyebrow. Some people 
barrel ahead as quickly as possible to get past the point of confu- 
sion, but a major question may distract the listener for the rest of 
your pitch. It’s better to allow a natural pause so that he or she can 
ask a question. Or, if you have an idea of what was confusing, 
clarify it right then and there before you go on. 
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The ideal pitch sessions are ones in which the listeners give you 
their complete attention. However, sometimes there are interrup- 
tions—a call from the network or a star or spouse, or a secretary 
breaking in with something to be signed right away. Some produc- 
ers (bless them) give their secretaries a “no interruptions’ instruc- 
tion at the beginning of the meeting, but don’t count on it. If there 
is an interruption, when you start again, don’t pick up exactly 
where you left off. Do a brief recap of what was going on when you 
were interrupted. For example, “As I was saying, Cosby finds out 
that his son has ruined his best suit, and he talks to him about how 
much it cost. Now . . .” Usually a sentence or two of recap is 
enough. 

Also very important: how to respond to others’ reactions to your 
pitch. As we mentioned earlier, people prefer to work with writers 
who are flexible and open to suggestion. If a producer has heard 
your pitch and immediately starts making suggestions or exploring 
ways it might be improved, you should be happy. It shows that he 
or she likes the pitch enough to devote some thought to it. People 
like to feel they can make a contribution to an idea, and when they 
add their own little touches, they are psychologically buying into 
it. They’re beginning to see it not as “your project” but as “our 
project,” which increases the odds that they’ll go to bat for it with 
their boss or the network. 

You should also be prepared for their questions. A brief pitch 
doesn’t give you enough time to cover all the nuances you may have 
in mind, and you can bring some of them out in the question-and- 
answer exchange that will follow the pitch. For example, a listener 
may say, ‘“You made clear that the parents are opposed to Theo’s 
getting a motorcycle, but how do his sisters feel about it—are they 
with him or are they on the parents’ side?” If you have an answer 
in mind, give it. If you hadn’t thought about it but an answer comes 
to mind quickly, give it. If you don’t know, just say that you haven’t 
thought about that aspect of the story yet. It’s better to be frank 
and open than to blurt out an answer that doesn’t fit the show. Of 
course, you have to do your homework and know the show as well 
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as possible, but the people you’re pitching to won’t expect you to 
have every beat of the story worked out and they won’t be upset 
if there are questions for which you don’t have a ready response. 


What’s the Best Way to Polish a Pitch? 


The boring answer is practice, practice, practice. I’ve already sug- 
gested that you use a tape recorder to try out your pitch on yourself. 
If you have access to,a videotape recorder, that’s even better. A 
videotape of your pitch will allow you to analyze your body lan- 
guage as well. A couple of times each year I conduct a pitching 
workshop in which a dozen people are videotaped as they present 
brief pitches to me as though I were a producer. They’ve all said 
that my comments and those of their classmates are valuable—but 
that nothing is as valuable as seeing themselves on videotape. And 
when I’ve had some of these students do a second pitch, only 
minutes after seeing themselves, the improvement has been dra- 
matic. 

You can also practice with friends or relatives, if they can sum- 
mon up the required objectivity (it’s no good doing this with Aunt 
Marge, who thinks anything you say or do is wonderful). Since your 
listeners probably won’t be experts in body language or film writ- 
ing, don’t ask them to analyze your pitch. Instead, ask whether 
there was any point at which they were confused or bored. Then 
ask them to tell you back the story you’ve just told them, and see 
whether they’ve got it straight. If not, maybe the fault lies with your 
pitch rather than with their listening skills. Certainly, if you get 
similar results with two or three different listeners, you know that 
your pitch needs more work. 

Many readers of this book will ignore the advice about practicing 
your pitch. After all, listening to yourself or watching yourself is 
kind of embarrassing, and so is telling your story to a friend or 
relative. Be one of the 5 or 10 percent who take the advice—you’ll 
also end up being one of the top 5 or 10 percent of the pitchers. 
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chapter 12 
What Staff Writers Do 


Every sitcom has a staff of writers who do the lion’s share of the 
writing for that show. But staff writers not only write scripts, they 
also perform a number of other functions. Many of them read spec 
scripts that come in from free-lancers and identify the best ones. 
Some of them then have pitch meetings in which they hear ideas 
from the best free-lancers. If the staff writers like any of the ideas, 
they present them in turn to the story editors and producers, who 
have the power to give out free-lance assignments. Staff writers also 
work with the free-lancers in story meetings and in giving feedback 
when the first and second drafts come in. And they do a lot of 
rewriting of free-lance scripts and each other’s scripts. If you ever 
get the chance to hang around a sitcom office for a while, you'll 
realize that the bulk of the writing that goes on is in fact rewriting. 
There is a constant quest to make the scripts funnier, to trim or 
expand them to fit the exact time requirements, to tailor them to 
the particular talents of the stars, and to fix anything that seems 
to work on paper but doesn’t play once it is performed. 

Staff writers work at an office with the rest of the show’s staff, 
typically coming in at ten in the morning. Their schedule will vary 
during the week, and it looks something like this: At the beginning 
of the week the actors sit around a table and read aloud the script 
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that is to be shot that week. Hearing it read like this often exposes 
some of the script’s weaknesses, and the rewriting starts. The next 
day the director begins to block out the scenes, to make sure that 
the action will work on the set. The actors will then start to learn 
the rewritten script and will try it out on the set, with the script 
still in hand, in order to get their movements down. Again, rewrites 
are often required at this point. It could be a minor change— 
adding a line or two to give a character something to say while he 
or she is going to the front door—or it could be a much bigger one. 
At the end of the week the show is taped in front of a live audience; 
usually, the show is taped twice on the same day. If the first taping 
doesn’t yield the laughs everybody had hoped for, there is a frantic 
effort to juice up the show before the buses disgorge the second 
studio audience. After the audiences have left, everybody stays to 
shoot what are called pickups, that is, individual lines that need to 
be reshot or close-up reaction shots. It’s not unusual for the staff 
writers to be in the studio until ten or eleven o’clock on taping 
nights. 

At the same time that this one script is making its progress 
through the week, other scripts have to be prepared; therefore, 
concurrently with the steps described above, new scripts are being 
written by staff members and commissioned from free-lancers. If 
a script comes in and is lousy, there is suddenly more to do, and 
the schedule is endangered. 

There can be other unexpected developments. Suddenly one of 
the show’s stars gets the flu and won’t be able to do the week’s 
taping. Panic. Immediate rewrites to allow for the star’s absence, 
or‘to give the star a terrible cold in the story too. Or another of the 
stars realizes that she has nothing much to do in the week’s epi- 
sode. Being a star, she resents this. Does she brood in silence? Not 
usually. Usually, she storms into the producer’s office and demands 
a rewrite. Suddenly the staff writers have to find more for her to 
do, without unbalancing the story. Does it sound like working on 
staff is a lot like juggling chain saws? Then you’re beginning to get 
the picture. However, there are compensations. . . . 
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What Staff Writers Are Paid 


Staff writers are paid a lot. They receive the going Guild minimum 
for each script they write (about $11,000 as of this writing), plus 
a weekly salary, usually based on a forty-four-week year (the miss- 
ing eight weeks are the “hiatus periods,”’ during which staff writers 
get reacquainted with their loved ones, go on vacation, or check 
into the Betty Ford Clinic). The weekly salary can vary from 
$1,500 for a new staffer up to perhaps $2,500 for a more ex- 
perienced writer. After a while staff writers move up to being story 
editors and eventually producers, in which case they can make even 
more money. On most sitcoms the producers do come from the 
ranks of the writers, and they continue to do a certain amount of 
writing as well. 

Staff writing also gives you a degree of job security, although not 
much. Often staff contracts are negotiated in thirteen-week seg- 
ments, meaning that in theory you can be fired every thirteen 
weeks. It happens a lot, too. When a show isn’t doing well, the first 
ones to go are the writers. This definitely isn’t the civil service, and 
anyone hoping for a steady job and gold watch is barking up the 
wrong tree. However, on the bright side, good comedy writers don’t 
stay fired for long. They just move over to another show. 


How Staff Jobs Are Filled 


You don’t apply for a staff job the way you do for a position with 
a major electronics company. In fact, most of the time you don’t 
apply at all. When the producers need a staff writer, they will turn 
to someone with whom they have worked before, either on a staff 
or free-lance basis. Once in a while a new staff writer is hired on 
the basis of a single spec script. More often, however, the new 
writer does a number of spec scripts that the producers like, and 
then when an opening comes up, they offer him or her a job. That 
was my experience with “Too Close for Comfort,’ which later 
became “The Ted Knight Show.” I had done seven episodes on a 
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free-lance basis; then one of the staff writers moved over to another 
show, and the producers offered me the slot. 

For an inside look at what a staff writer’s life is like, we inter- 
viewed top comedy writer Shelley Zellman. She has been a staff 
writer for “Barney Miller,” “Donny and Marie,” ‘James at 16,” 
“The Stockard Channing Show,” “It’s a Living,” and ‘Three’s 
Company”; executive story editor of ““Newhart”’; and producer of 


“Harry.”” 
Interview: Shelley Zellman on Being a Staff Writer 


How did you get your start in television writing? 


I got through with school and I thought the easiest thing in the 
world must be to write a sitcom script. I sat down one day to write 
a “Mary Tyler Moore” script on spec. . . and it was terrible. I wrote 
another one . . . and it was slightly less terrible. Now I realized it 
wasn’t as easy as it looked, and | started watching TV closely, 
studying it, and I wrote more scripts. I didn’t know anybody or how 
you get started. I had a friend who was going out with somebody 
who knew someone who knew someone who was a staff writer on 
“Rhoda.” I wrote a “Rhoda” on spec, got it to that person, he got 
it to Charlotte Brown, the producer . . . and Charlotte Brown 
passed. End of connection. 

I went into despair: no money, no job. All I was doing was 
writing spec sitcoms. Meanwhile, my mother was playing tennis 
with a woman who knew Lila Garrett, who was also a producer. She 
told her that I had a spec script and didn’t know how to get anyone 
who would read it. Lila Garrett read it, and she called me the next 
day, saying that she saw a lot of potential in my writing and would 
like to talk with me. She sent me around to a lot of agents, and she 
also asked me to do a script for a show on which she had gotten 
the OK to do the pilot and six backup scripts. 

The network balked at letting me do this script, so they put me 
with Sandy Krinski, who was more experienced, and we wrote a 
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script together; that was fine with me, because I learned a lot. The 
show didn’t go and our script was never done. But it happened that 
Sandy was producing “Donny and Marie,” and although they al- 
ready had their staff, this was the time when it was considered 
“‘cute’’ to have a woman writer on the staff, so I was hired. That 
lasted thirteen weeks before we all lost our jobs. 


Was that a shattering thing for you? 


Actually, I didn’t feel too bad. I thought, ‘I’ve got an agent now, 
I’ve been working in the business, now I'll just get my next job.” 
Well, I found out that just because you’ve been writing variety 
material, people don’t necessarily believe you can do sitcoms. You 
get typed easily. I couldn’t get work—there were leads, but nothing 
worked out. 

By this time I felt I needed something besides the “Rhoda” spec 
script to show, so I did a “Phyllis” on spec and I did a scene from 
“Maude” on spec. Some writers complain about having to do more 
than one spec script, but you can’t expect to do it the first time, and 
you learn more each time you do it. One script is not enough. Even 
now, when people send me material, I always ask for another 
sample if I like the first one—I can’t judge their writing on the 
basis of one script. 

Anyway, I was having a terrible time. I switched agents. I went 
to a bigger agency, which was a mistake because at a big agency 
a new writer gets shuffled around, nobody returns your calls, they 
don’t have much time for you. I had an agent there tell me, ‘Look, 
it’s not important for you to work. Just sit at home and write and 
get better.” This was the man who was supposed to get me work. 

I decided to team up with a guy I had worked with on “Donny 
and Marie.” He was having the same bad luck I was. Together we 
wrote an original pilot, and then we found out you shouldn’t write 
pilot scripts when youre starting out. Nobody cares—they think 
if you’ve never done an episode, how can you be any good? So it 
was a waste of time, except that we found out that we really enjoyed 
working together and that it was much more fun to team up. 
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Next we wrote a spec “Barney Miller.” We really worked hard 
on it. My agent at ICM read it and said, “This is crap. I know the 
producer, but I can’t give him this.”” We were stunned. My partner 
knew someone at Robinson and Weintraub, a very good agency, 
and got it to Bernie Weintraub. Weintraub read it and called us the 
next day to tell us he thought the script was wonderful, and that 
he had already sent it over to Danny Arnold. Two days later, Danny 
Arnold called us in and invited us to come back and pitch ideas. 
He loved the script. , 


There’s a moral in that story... . 


Sure, what I am saying is this: Don’t listen to your agent. If he 
says a script is bad, and you think it is great, go to another agent. 
It’s like going to another doctor for a second opinion. We believed 
in that script, and if we had listened to that agent, I might not be 
working now. 


What happened with Danny Arnold? 


We pitched to Danny Arnold and we got an assignment. We were 
very naive. He said, “Go ahead and put the story together.” He 
meant do an outline, but we didn’t know that—we came in two 
weeks later with a complete script. He said, “What?! Where’s the 
outline?” We went back with an outline and eventually did the 
whole script, and he loved it. 

Meanwhile, “James at 16,” a new dramatic show, was in a little 
trouble and was looking for some comedy writers to add some 
humor. Our agent knew the producer and showed him our “‘Barney 
Miller,” and from that we were asked to do a “James” and then 
we were hired on staff. That’s usually how you get a staff job—you 
do a script on a free-lance basis, someone likes it, and you’re hired 
on staff, either on that show or on another one. 

We had a nonexclusive contract at “James at 16,”’ which means 
we were allowed to write for other shows on the side. That’s rather 
unusual. Danny Arnold asked us to write another “Barney Miller,” 
which we did. At the end of the season “James at 16” went off the 
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air and we were offered jobs on “The Paper Chase,” another 
comedy-drama, and on “Barney Miller.” We decided we wanted to 
do comedy, so we went to “Barney Miller” for a season. 


So by this time you were in demand, and things were going well. 


Yes, maybe too well. We became so sure of ourselves that we 
thought, “Enough of sitcoms! Now we are going to write a movie!” 
We took off six months to do that. It didn’t go—partly because we 
were new and had to start all over again; partly because it was good, 
but not that good; and partly because our agents were much more 
geared to sitcoms than to movies. 

We'd made a mistake. We should have stayed with “Barney 
Miller” for another season. I’ve since found out that it’s much 
better to stay one show for two or three seasons to build up a 
reputation, especially when it’s a good show like “Barney Miller.” 

Our next job was being hired on staff at ‘The Stockard Channing 
Show,” which was having trouble finding a direction. We were 
there for a season and it was difficult; when young writers are 
brought in to bail out a show that’s in trouble, it causes a lot of 
resentment among the older writers. 

Then we got a job on a show called ‘“‘Nobody’s Perfect,” which 
was supposed to be the hit of the following season. We came on 
the show in the middle of the summer, on the day that the network 
fired everyone else. The network wanted new producers and a new 
staff. We were waiting around, getting paid but going nuts not 
doing anything. They finally decided to make us work for our 
money by putting us on another project that was in trouble, a pilot 
called “Semi-Tough.” We were assigned to co-write the script with 
the man who had written the book. That became insane—we almost 
came to blows with him and we ended up walking out. 

Then we went on staff on a new show called “It’s a Living.” 
Working on staff on a new show that wants to make it is a grind. 
We were working five days a week until midnight every night, and 
the pressure was enormous. 
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At this point my partner and I decided to split up and write 
individually. 


Ts that scary to do, when you've been successful as a team? 


You bet, because you may think you'll work fine by yourself, but 
to test that .. . You think, “‘After all, I didn’t get work until I got 
together with him, and he didn’t get work until he got together with 
Fee. on 

The split meant starting all over again. I had to have samples 
I’d written alone. If two names are on a script, they always assume 
the other person must be the funny one. Always! So I wrote a spec 
“Barney Miller,” and I had an “It’s a Living” I’d written by myself. 

I was really lucky at that time to be hired on ‘“‘Three’s Com- 
pany.” The writers’ strike started a little later, and this show was 
the first to sign an interim agreement, which meant we kept on 
working. 


That story was sort of the writer’s version of “Days of Our Lives,” 
but I’m glad you went into detail. It shows how winding and bumpy 
a road it is, and how you have to be ready to keep going despite 
setbacks—you re not home free once you've sold the first script or had 
the first staff job. Now tell us about the process you go through as a 
staff writer. 


First of all, as a staff writer you have a distinct advantage over 
any free-lance writer because you know the show so well. There are 
certain rules that apply to a show that you can know only after 
having been there for at least a few weeks. 

The process at “Three’s Company,” for example, was that usu- 
ally you sat in your office by yourself and you came up with ideas. 
You didn’t have to flesh them out first. You went to the producers 
and said, for example, “Jack serenades a girl. He thinks he’s won 
her heart and she shows up at his apartment—but it’s the wrong 
girl.” 

I took that to one of the producers and he said, ‘‘Well, Jack 
wouldn’t do that, he wouldn’t serenade a girl.” I thought it was a 
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good idea and I didn’t want to drop it, so I took it to the other 
producer. He said, “‘I certainly can’t see Jack serenading somebody 
... but maybe there is a way.” So I sat with him and with the other 
two executive producers, and together we came up with an angle, 
which is that Jack is going out with a Southern belle who loves 
chivalry. Because of that, the girls talk him into doing this. In other 
words, what happens is that you sit down in a staff meeting and you 
hash out the story together. That’s usually the hardest part. Some- 
times working out a story takes days. 

Everybody on the show had the chance to make comments and 
suggestions. Then I would go off by myself and, taking all the 
points that were talked over and adding my own contributions— 
jokes, lines, touches—I’d write an outline. 


How detailed is the story when the staff has had its input and you 
go off to write? 


It’s pretty detailed. Before. anybody sits down to write a script, 
that story is pretty much there. They even give you jokes, lines, 
routines, beats—a lot. What I do when I write the outline is add 
jokes and touches, extra things that | want to try out. 

Then the outline is typed up. It’s about five double-spaced pages. 
It’s circulated to everybody on the staff, and we all meet once again. 
They say, “This part isn’t working, this part isn’t right, this part 
is too similar to something we did on another episode,” and so on. 
Everybody gives input and you have four or five days to make 
changes and write the script. 

Then everybody meets again and you go over everything word 
by word. You take notes and you do a second draft. And if that isn’t 
good enough, you do a polish, but usually two drafts pretty much 
do it. 

In some cases the second draft goes to the executive producers, 
who do a rewrite, which is basically a polish—they put in a few 
jokes, add a few touches. If they take out your favorite jokes, you 
get to fight with them, but usually they win because it is their show. 
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Their rewrite sort of homogenizes the show; it makes them all come 
out with the same tone. 


I can see where that might be frustrating for the original writer, but 
it does ensure that people are going to get what they expect. 


Absolutely. And after a while you, as the writer, know what the 
producers want and you begin to write that. On the other hand, you 
shouldn’t close yourself off to new ideas, because sometimes you 
come up with something different and they are willing to try it. 


What happens after the producers’ rewrite? 


There’s a reading by the cast, sitting around the table, and we 
take notes during that. If a joke isn’t working or a line sounds 
wrong, we rewrite it. The writers give their notes to the executive 
producers, and they work with the director to make the changes. 

Then you go to the run-through and you go through the same 
process. You try to make it funnier and better. We’re constantly 
rewriting while the show is in rehearsal that week, even to the point 
of going to the first taping, which is the dress rehearsal, and at 
dinner making changes based on the reactions of the first audience. 
Then the show is again taped with the second audience. 

Most sitcoms have what is called “rewrite night,” also known as 
“going to the table.” That consists of having all of the writers and 
perhaps an outside “punch-up man” sit there until two in the 
morning, sometimes, going over every joke, trying to make it 
funnier. It can be demoralizing to have your script go through that. 


I'm sure this varies a great deal from writer to writer and show to 
show, but can you give us an idea of what percentage of the script that 
you write originally ends up being used? 


It depends on the show. On ““Three’s Company” I would say it 
was sixty percent. On “Barney Miller,” if we got a quarter of what 
we wrote into the show, we were thrilled. The two producers re- 
wrote everything; that was their job. 

Usually, you’re really lucky if you see half of what you wrote on 
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a show. Sometimes it seems unfair, because people see your name 
on at the end and they say, “Shelley Zellman wrote that? It’s 
terrible!’’"—and I only wrote one line. But it works both ways. It 
can be a lot better than I would have done by myself. That’s the 
nature of television writing. 


Why are so many changes made? 


Lots and lots of reasons. It can be a matter of taste: you think 
a line or a sequence is hilarious, but the producer doesn’t. It can 
be because the actor who had the most lines was sick that week, 
so they had to shift the whole emphasis. Or maybe the set you 
specified turned out to be too expensive to build, so they changed 
the location. Or they hired a guest actor who couldn’t handle the 
part. There are so many reasons; as a free-lancer you don’t see 
them, but when you’re on the inside it is easier to understand. 


Obviously a lot of a staff writer’s time is spent in meetings. How 
much writing do you actually do? 


That depends on the size of the staff. On “Three’s Company” I 
did five scripts one season, which was a lot. That was because our 
staff was small; we had only four writers. Most shows have more. 
In the beginning of the season I spent about half my time in 
meetings, either story meetings with staff people or hearing free- 
lance writers pitch. By the middle of the season we had most of our 
stories, and I spent most of my time writing my own scripts or 
rewriting someone else’s. 


How do you feel about the staff writer’s job? 


I think writing sitcoms on staff is the hardest thing to do, in 
terms of discipline. You’re turning out ten pages a day of—you 
hope—funny, crafted material, five days a week. You can’t say, 
“Oh, I’ve got a headache today, I feel sick today, I don’t feel 
inspired today”; you’ve got to turn it out. So it’s good for you, it 
helps you to become a professional. As I said, it has its frustrations 
too, in terms of your work being changed, and there’s never quite 
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the feeling that it is your own. For that you have to create and 
produce a show—you have to be Danny Arnold. 


Getting a staff job is a common goal of sitcom writers. Another 
one is getting their own series on the air. In the next chapter you'll 
learn what to do in order to create and market an original series 
idea. 
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How to Create and Market 
an Original Series Idea 


chapter 13 


Creating and selling an original series idea are the most difficult 
tasks that a new sitcom writer can undertake. Selling one is much 
harder than creating one. The fact is that the networks and the 
companies that distribute syndicated programs are most interested 
in dealing with people who have come up with successful programs 
before. When the individuals who created “The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show” or “The Cosby Show” or “Family Ties” talk, Hollywood 
listens. When those with terrific ideas but not much experience 
talk, Hollywood often turns a deaf ear. This is not as unreasonable 
or unfair as it may seem. The networks are interested not only in 
the idea but also in how well it will be executed, and the key to 
that execution is talented, experienced people. 

For these reasons I’m going to give you some honest advice that 
you might find discouraging: If you are just starting out in sitcom 
writing, concentrate your efforts on writing a terrific sample script, 
getting an agent, and then getting assignments on existing shows. 
Once you've free-lanced successfully for a while, a staff-job offer 
will not be far behind. Staff writers are routinely (and often quickly) 
promoted to the position of story editor and, eventually, producer. 
That’s when the networks will be coming to you for a new series 
idea. 

Successful pilot-writers Mike and Jake Weinberger (a husband- 
and-wife writing team) summarize the odds this way: “You have to 
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realize that every year the networks are considering hundreds of 
ideas for new shows. From all the meetings, discussions, pitches, 
and calls, they might narrow down the field to maybe a hundred 
scripts. These include spec scripts and ideas that producers are 
paying to have developed. Of those hundred scripts, maybe ten will 
actually get shot, and of those ten, four to six will get aired, and 
from those ideas, they’re lucky if one or two last more than a season 
and actually become a hit series.” 

I know that some of you will want to go ahead with developing 
a new series anyway, despite the roadblocks, despite the odds. If 
that’s your decision, this chapter should be helpful. 


What do Networks Look for in a New Series? 


? 


Because the form is called “situation comedy,” many people be- 
lieve that it is the situation of the people in the show that is most 
important, but frequently that’s not so. The heart of most series is 
the characters. In an interview in the Hollywood Scriptwriter, pro- 
ducer-writer Charlie Hauk commented on this: “You could take 
Archie Bunker and make him a parish priest, and Edith is his 
housekeeper, and Gloria is the young nun that teaches in the 
school, and Mike is the assistant priest, and it would still work. Or 
you could make Lou Grant the priest and Mary Tyler Moore the 
nun—you could do that with every show.” 

So how do you develop characters? In the same interview, Hauk 
advised: ‘“The first question is, “Who are the characters and what’s 
their interaction with each other?’ That’s why the formulae that are 
successful are these buzzwords like ‘odd couple’ and ‘fish out of 
water.’ They don’t have anything to do with where it takes place. 
Watch out when it’s about all these crazy people who come in. You 
have to have a corps of characters that people care about. For the 
regular characters you have to know, ‘Who are these people and 
how do they relate to each other?’ “What do they fight about?’ is 
a good question to ask, because without conflict you don’t have 
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comedy. And when you do bring in an outside character, the point 
is how your corps of characters react to that person.” 

Of course, this is not to say that the location of a sitcom is 
unimportant. One of the reasons that “Barney Miller” is so much 
fun is that in addition to the skillfully developed and balanced 
corps of regular characters, there are a lot of strange criminals or 
accused criminals who come in. But as Mr. Hauk points out, what 
makes this work is the way in which Barney, Wojo, and the others 
respond to them. 


Criteria for Your New Series Ideas 


When your new series idea is evaluated by production companies 
and by networks, a number of questions will arise. Asking yourself 
these questions beforehand will improve the chance of selling your 
idea. Here are some of these questions: 


Is This a New, Fresh Arena? What is your series about? 
“The Cosby Show” is about family life, as seen from the father’s 
viewpoint; ““Barney Miller” is about the lives of cops who work in 
a run-down police station; “Cheers” is about the love/hate relation- 
ship of a jock bartender and an intellectual waitress (or was, until 
Shelley Long left the series). These are the “arenas” that describe 
the shows. 

If your idea is simply a retread of a show that’s already been on, 
it will be hard to sell. Come on, you may say, what about ‘Web- 
ster,” which was in some ways a clone of “Diff rent Strokes’’ (white 
parents who adopt black children)? Well, again, the rules that 
apply to established producers are different from those that apply 
to new writers. Also, sometimes a network will see that a particular 
type of show is doing very well for a competitor, and will go to a 
producer-writer and ask him or her to come up with something in 
the same arena. But from newcomers, the networks want something 
fresh. It’s tough to think of an arena they haven’t done or haven’t 
heard of, but that’s your job. 
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Are the Characters Likable? Not all sitcom characters are 
likable. Mary Tyler Moore and Lucy are; so are the Cosby family 
and many others. But what about Archie Bunker? Certainly, his 
bigoted views haven’t endeared him to a lot of the viewers. But 
beneath those views there is a decent human being who recognizes 
the error of his ways when it comes to dealing with specific in- 
dividuals, and that’s what makes him likable. In other words, your 
characters don’t need to be pussycats, but they should have some 
redeeming features. When you have an ensemble show, with per- 
haps half a dozen characters sharing the spotlight, you have the 
leeway of making one of them entertainingly villainous (Louie from 
“Taxi” is a good example), but when you have only two or three 
major characters, the likability quotient has to be taken into ac- 
count. “Buffalo Bill,” one of the funniest TV shows ever, probably 
bit the dust so quickly because viewers found the character of Bill 
just too mean. 


/s There a Good Conflict Inherent in the Situation or in the 
Nature of the Characters? Conflict is at the heart of all stories, 
and you need a source of conflict that will be a continuing element 
in the series. In the case of “The Cosby Show” the conflict arises 
from the normal situations of family life. In the case of “Taxi” it 
stems from having half a dozen people of different temperaments 
work together; in the case of ‘““The Odd Couple,” from having two 
very different people live together. The conflict can be “‘soft’”—that 
is, gentle and basically loving (as in “The Cosby Show”); or 
““hard”—that is, full of insults and genuine animosity (as in “All 
in the Family,” especially in terms of the relationship between 
Archie Bunker and his son-in-law). But soft or hard, the conflict has 
to be there. 


/s There Something That Keeps the Conflicting Parties 
Together in the Situation into Which You’ve Put Them? If 
there is a lot of conflict, why don’t the parties in question just get 
out of that situation? Unless you have a good answer, the premise 
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of your show is weak. In “Taxi” everybody has to put up with Louie 
because he is their boss. In “The Odd Couple” the guys live 
together because their alimony payments keep them from living 
alone in the same life-style that they can afford by pooling their 
resources. By the same token, Jack and the women on “Three’s 
Company” initially link up because they can’t afford places of their 
own. In the longer run, however, the original reason that throws 
people together often falls away, and what keeps them together is 
their basic fondness for each other, even though they still have 
some conflicts. After all, once Jack and the women reach their late 
twenties, they should logically be able to get apartments of their 
own. Similarly, after a few years Felix and Oscar could certainly 
move into separate places. Once the relationships have been estab- 
lished, it’s not so important to dwell on why these people are still 
together; but when you're kicking off a series, it’s vital. 


/s the Situation One That Can Be Sustained for at Least 
Three Seasons? The networks want a hit that will pull in big 
ratings for a good long time. The production companies want a 
show that will last for at least three seasons on a network so that 
there will be enough episodes to syndicate later. Frequently, inde- 
pendent stations will “strip” these shows—that is, put them on at 
the same non—prime time every weekday, five days a week. For 
example, “M*A*S*H” had a long run on the network, showing 
once a week, and eventually also showed up in syndication on 
independent stations, sometimes airing every weekday at 7:30 or 
11:00 p.m. When the show is on a network, the network pays the 
studio or production company a licensing fee that allows the net- 
work to broadcast that show a limited number of times. This fee 
barely covers the costs of production (in fact, sometimes it doesn’t 
cover the costs, and the production company or studio deficit- 
finances the series—that is, makes up the difference with its own 
money). But when the show goes to syndication, truly huge profits 
can be made. All this should lead you to look for a series idea with 
the potential for a good long life. Avoid ideas that have a finish 
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built in. For example, if you want to do a series about the life of 
a woman when she’s pregnant, that can go on for only so long 
before you’ve covered it (and before the audience begins to wonder 
just how long this gestation period is going last). 


Can the Series Be Shot on a Limited Number of Sets 
Buildable ina Studio? Although there are still a few series that 
are shot on film, most are shot on videotape in front of a studio 
audience. Therefore,, your series should be shootable on three or 
four sets that can be used every week. The sets should be ones that 
can be built relatively easily. Living rooms, bedrooms, kitchens, 
storerooms, bars, and so on are all simple. Outdoor sets usually 
don’t look realistic, and those that have to be unusually large or 
out of the ordinary may not be feasible. Looking analytically at the 
sitcoms on the air will give you a good idea of what can be done. 


The Presentation 


Let’s say you now have an idea for a series that meets the above 
criteria. What form should your presentation take? There are sev- 
eral essential components, and one that is optional. 


The Title Page. On this page you put the title of the series. 
Below that you write, “Original series idea created by [your 
name].” Centered toward the bottom of the sheet should be your 
name, address, and phone number. If an agent is submitting this 
material, he or she may add a sticker indicating the agency’s name, 
address, and phone number. 


The Overview or Concept Sheet. The first page or two of 
your proposal should consist of a summary of what the series is all 
about. It should tell who the major characters are, indicate the type 
of people they are and their relationship to each other. If the setting 
is important, that should be described in some detail too. From 
your descriptions the reader should be able to determine the tone 
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of the show—is it a farce like ‘‘Three’s Company,” gentle comedy 
like “The Cosby Show,” social satire like ‘Maude’? This brief 
summary should give a good idea of what you have in mind, and 
you should devote as much time as necessary to perfecting it. If it’s 
exciting, the reader will be eager to read the rest of your presenta- 
tion. If it’s boring, he or she may not proceed further. 


Description of the Characters. For each major character 
you should supply a paragraph or two of description. Don’t get 
hung up on details of physical appearance, such as color of eyes 
and hair, height, and so forth, unless they are germane (if one of 
the characters is a pro basketball player, his height would be 
relevant, of course). Instead, indicate the character’s age or age 
range (mid-twenties or late forties, for example), personality, out- 
look on the world, and relationship to the other major characters 
in the show. A line or two of dialogue, preferably amusing, can help 
to give a better idea of who the person is and how he or she talks. 
If you have some minor recurring characters, a few lines about each 
of them will be enough. 


A Sample Script. This is an optional part of the proposal. It 
will take a lot of work to write an entire script for your series, but 
it could be worthwhile because it will show the reader exactly what 
you have in mind—you’ll be presenting the execution of the idea 
as well as the idea itself. Charlie Hauk concurs: ‘A complete script 
is always the best way to sell an idea because there’s no question 
of what the idea is or how it'll turn out—it’s right there.” If you 
write a complete script, choose a story that might be done halfway 
through the season, rather than the one in which your characters 
meet for the first time. The latter wouldn’t really be typical of the 
series. And be sure that you select a story that shows your major 
characters to good advantage. Follow the same script format de- 
tailed in Chapter 7. 
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Five to Ten Story Lines. To show the reader what kinds of 
stories you have in mind, provide five to ten story lines for the 
series. Ideally, you should indicate the beginning, middle, and end 
of the main story, and have at least one line summarizing the 
subplot, if you plan to use one. 


A Sample Presentation 


On the pages that follow, you’ll find a complete presentation for a 
series idea of mine, ““No Problem Too Small.” It includes all of the 
essential components referred to above. Notice that although I’ve 
chosen a setting which attracts interesting outside characters, the 
primary emphasis all the way through is on the continuing main 
characters. The concept sheet is mostly about them, the character 
descriptions are about them, and the sample story lines are about 
them. The outside characters are used primarily in the subplots. As 
of this writing, this series has been optioned by a production 
company and is under consideration at the networks. Your series 
idea may be nothing like this one, but by following the format of 
‘this proposal you’ll come up with a professional presentation. 
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“NO PROBLEM TOO SMALL” 


Original series idea created by Jurgen Wolff 


Jurgen Wolff 

249 N. Brand Blod. #507 
Glendale, CA 91203 
(phone number) 
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“No Problem Too Small” Concept 


“No Problem Too Small” takes place at the Help Center, a run- 
down Manhattan counseling center for the troubled—from the 
woman whose survivalist husband spends most of his time in their 
basement bomb shelter, to the parents who named their boy Beaver 
and wonder why he- doesn’t behave like the kids on sitcoms do. 

In charge of the center is KATHERINE KRANTZ, a stylish woman in 
her thirties who has seen the place through thick and thin (cur- 
rently, with budget cuts, it’s definitely through thin). Oné of her 
counselors is BEN CROWLEY, a tall witty, sarcastic man in his early 
thirties—the resident thinker. His colleague is GEORGE HOBART, a 
slightly pudgy guy who has made the nonprofit center his life since 
his wife left him; George leads with his heart rather than his head. 
The other two employees are BARBARA MARSH, an attractive young 
black grad student who’s in a part-time internship at the center, and 
HECTOR FERNANDEZ, the young Hispanic receptionist-clerk-factotum. 

The primary story in each episode focuses on Katherine, Ben, 
or George (and occasionally on Barbara or Hector). In each case it 
deals with a dilemma one of them faces, and although it’s dealt with 
humorously, there are also serious issues at stake: Should Ben 
Crowley violate his counselor-client confidentiality when his client 
is suspected of being a spy? What should Hobart do when his 
alcoholic client goes on a bender because of him? How should 
Katherine handle it when a conglomorate offers the center a much- 
needed grant—but with strings attached? 

The secondary story in each episode is a zanier one—from 
Hector’s battles with the new computer—word processor he fears 
may replace him, to Ben Crowley’s counseling of a National In- 
truder reporter hooked on fabricating sensational stories. 

There are 8 million people in New York City. Probably 7.5 
million of them would benefit from psychological counseling (if 
they didn’t need it when they moved there, they do now .. .), and 
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some of the more interesting ones will show up at the Help Center. 
In the process, they’ll touch the lives of Katherine, Ben, George, 
Barbara, Hector . . . and the viewers of “No Problem Too Small.” 


“No Problem Too Small” Core Characters 


KATHERINE KRANTZ is the director of the Help Center. A stylish 
woman in her thirties, she’s a dedicated psychiatrist who’s kept the 
center going through thick and thin. As well as being an adminis- 
trator, she sees clients at the center, specializing in marriage coun- 
seling. She’s been married for ten years herself and has two 
children. She’s proud of the service the center provides to anybody 
who drops in (and that includes quite a range of people), and she’s 
proud of her crew. “I think of us as the Dirty Dozen of the 
counseling world,” she says. Katherine Krantz is the glue that 
holds the center together, and the one the others turn to when they 
have a problem. . 

BEN CROWLEY is a counselor at the center. A tall witty professional 
type in his early thirties, Crowley is something of an intellectual. 
On the surface he’s cynical, and there’s something of the angry 
young man about him, but he cares about his clients, the center, 
and his own integrity. He’s married and has two young kids. He 
studied psychology “in order to make sense of the world and so I’d 
have a job.” ‘One out of two isn’t bad,” he says. At the center, 
Ben Crowley is the one who punctures pretensions and who isn’t 
afraid to rock the boat when he thinks it’s necessary. 

GEORGE HOBART is also a counselor at the Help Center. In contrast 
to Crowley, the slightly pudgy Hobart is neat and always organized, 
and goes more by his feelings than by his intellect. He’s in his 
mid-thirties and single again—his wife left him two years ago 
because he seemed to be more in love with his (then) job as a social 
worker than with her. Now he’s totally dedicated to the center and 
a little hesitant about his own personal life. “Of course I love it 
here,” he says. “Where else would I meet people in worse shape 
than I am?” George Hobart is the most vulnerable of the crew, but 
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also the one who never forgets that helping people is what their job 
is all about. 


Secondary Characters 


BARBARA MARSH is a psychology grad-student intern assigned to 
the center half-time as part of her studies. An attractive black 
woman in her mid-twenties, she’s still very idealistic about the field 
of psychology, and the others (especially Katherine) take her under 
their wing. She teams up with one of the others to help deal with 
clients, and at first she’s a bit startled by the more bizarre charac- 
ters that show up at the center. “Oh well,” she says, “if I don’t 
become a shrink, I’ll be qualified to work with TV game show 
contestants. .. .” 

HECTOR FERNANDEZ is the center’s receptionist—file clerk—jack of 
all trades. A good-looking, short Hispanic in his early twenties, he 
has an active social life and a totally easygoing disposition. He has 
no interest in psychology (Well, up to a point,” he says. “I read 
‘Dear Abby’ religiously’’), but he likes the feeling that he’s con- 
tributing to the work of the center. 


“No Problem Too Small’ Story Lines 


1. Katherine and Barbara, the grad-student intern, counsel a 
husband and wife whose marriage is about to fall apart. Now that 
the children are grown, the woman wants to try for a career; her 
husband opposes it, saying she’d never find work anyway (“You 
think they’re looking for people trained in watching soap operas?” 
he asks). Barbara comes up with the perfect compromise—perfect 
except for the fact that the husband rejects it out of hand. Kather- 
ine has to help the idealistic Barbara come to grips with the fact 
that logic can’t always solve human problems—and to help Barbara 
cope with the frustration when the wife says she’d rather stay under 
her husband’s thumb than lose him. Meanwhile, Ben Crowley is 
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trying to help a Ph.D. adjust to the only job he can find: being a 
garbage collector. 


2. George Hobart goes beyond the call of duty in trying to help 
an alcoholic stay on the wagon. George is proud that he is available 
to his clients at all hours of the day or night, and reports that he’s 
sure that his constant attention to the man is a big factor in his 
recovery—until the man goes on a bender and says it was prompted 
by having George on his back (“How would you feel if a guy 
followed you around all day making you order Shirley Temples?” 
he asks). George realizes that since his wife left him he’s made his 
clients and the center his whole life. Feeling he’s not very well- 
adjusted himself, he offers to resign. Katherine makes him see that 
counselors are allowed to have problems too, and that there are 
worse sins than being too dedicated. Meanwhile, Ben Crowley and 
Barbara work with a widow whose two grown children have moved 
back home for economic reasons and have reverted to bickering the 
way they used to when they were kinds. 


3. Ben Crowley’s old rival shows up at the Help Center, and he’s 
a mess. He nearly stole Ben’s future wife away from him—and now 
his sixth marriage is breaking up; he once beat Ben out of a 
well-paying job—and now he’s on his third bankruptcy; he got a 
book published while Ben’s manuscript got only rejection slips— 
and now he’s being sued for plagiarism. (‘I don’t need to write my 
autobiography,” the man says. “‘After all, there is already the Book 
of Job.”’) Ben is shattered when he realizes that deep down he is 
rather gleeful that all of this has befallen his rival. Katherine 
brings back his self-esteem by reminding him that it’s more impor- 
tant what you do than what you think, and Ben helps the man get 
back on his feet. Meanwhile, Barbara and Katherine are counseling 
a husband and wife who have gotten a divorce for tax purposes. 


4. Katherine is overjoyed when a corporate PR man says that his 
company is willing to donate money to make up for some of the 
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center’s lost federal funds—but she’s less overjoyed when she 
learns that they insist on using the money to fix up the place to 
make it a showpiece; she’d rather use the money to hire another 
counselor. Katherine fights fire with fire and PR with PR, maneuv- 
ering the company into doing things her way, and showing a ruth- 
less side that surprises them all (“She went in Shirley Temple and 
came out Attila the Hun in drag,” the dazed PR man says). Mean- 
while, Crowley’s counseling a newspaper reporter who’s hooked on 
fabricating sensationalistic stories. 


5. Ben Crowley thinks he’s dealing with a client with delusions 
of grandeur: the man claims to be a superspy for the Russians, but 
he looks more like Walter Mitty than James Bond. But then a CIA 
agent shows up wanting Crowley to tell him all about the “‘spy’s” 
sessions. Crowley has to weigh national security against the confi- 
dentiality of the counselor-client relationship. Convinced that noth- 
ing he’s learned would be useful to the CIA, he refuses to cooperate 
and nearly goes to jail. Katherine helps prove that the man is 
unbalanced and is no spy (“If this is a spy for the other side, I think 
all Americans can sleep easier tonight,” she says). But Crowley is 
left with doubts about where professional responsibility ends and 
patriotism begins. Meanwhile, George Hobart is counseling a 
woman whose husband is a survivalist who spends most of his time 
in their backyard bomb shelter. 


6. George Hobart is offered an administrative job in the psychol- 
ogy department at a nearby college. He logically weighs the advan- 
tages and disadvantages and takes the new position. The staff and 
some of Hobart’s clients give him a going-away party, and Barbara 
takes on his caseload until Katherine can find a permanent replace- 
ment. But Hobart keeps coming back during working hours to 
“help” Barbara and check on how things are going. Finally, the 
college dean tells him he’d better resign if he wants to avoid being 
fired. Hobart returns to the center, realizing that he needs the 
feeling that he’s helping people. (‘‘At the college I was surrounded 
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by fresh-faced, totally well-adjusted young people,” he says. “It 
was terrible.”) Meanwhile, Katherine counsels newlyweds who 
were on their best behavior during their brief courtship, and who 
now find their real selves hard to take. 


Now let’s turn to the procedures for marketing a series idea once 
you have created it. 


Who Buys Series? 


The primary buyers of sitcoms are the three networks. In most 
cases they buy them not directly from writers but from production 
companies—Paramount Studios, Stephen Cannell Productions, 
UBU Productions, and many others—that have the capability of 
actually producing the series and supplying them to the networks. 
A writer (usually via his agent) approaches one of these companies 
and presents his series idea. If interested, the company goes with 
the writer to the networks and pitches the idea. If this results in 
a sale, the usual first step is the writing of a pilot script. Ideally, 
the writer who first came up with the idea is the one commissioned 
to write the pilot, for rates that average $30,000 for a half-hour 
network script these days; for an original-for-syndication show or 
for cable/pay-TV, the fee is less, but it’s still lucrative. However, 
sometimes a more experienced writer is brought in. Even if this 
happens, the series originator keeps his or her “created by” credit 
and will be paid a negotiated amount for use of the idea. If the pilot 
turns out well, the network will order more scripts—anywhere from 
six to thirteen—and if those turn out well too, a limited number 
of shows are produced. When there is an opening on the program 
schedule, the network tries out the show and sees how it does in 
the ratings. If the ratings are good, most likely the series will be 
picked up for a full season. 

In a relatively new development, original shows are being pro- 
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duced and then distributed via syndication to independent stations. 
Examples of such shows include “Small Wonder,” ‘““What’s Hap- 
pening Now!!!,” “The Ted Knight Show,” “It’s a Living,” and 
“What a Country.”’ Some of these shows began life on network TV 
and then continued original production for syndicated distribution 
when they were canceled by the networks. 

Another new development is the production of original sitcoms 
for distribution via cable or pay-TV. These include “Brothers,” 
“Safe at Home,” “Down to Earth,” “It’s Gary Shandling’s Show,” 
and “The Hitchhiker.” 

The emergence of other avenues for sitcom distribution means 
that there is now a bigger market for new series, and ‘that is 
welcome news for both new and experienced writers. 


How Do You Sell Your Series Idea? 


Before you can even think about selling your original series idea, 
you have to have a solid proposal of the type described earlier in 
this chapter. A handful of writers may be able to give a one- 
sentence series description at a meeting and get a development deal 
out of it, or to scribble something on a napkin over lunch with a 
network executive and have it result in a new series, but even at 
the very top that is unusual. Certainly, for the rest of us, a well- 
thought-out proposal is required, and ideally it will include a com- 
plete sample script. 

Now let’s say you’ve put together such a proposal. What next? 
If you have an agent who is impressed by the presentation, he or 
she may be willing to set up some meetings for you or to send the 
material directly to producers. But most agents discourage their 
new writers from this whole area, preferring to spend their energies 
getting them free-lance assignments and then staff jobs. Therefore, 
you may end up having to do a lot of the legwork yourself. 

Your first assignment is to become aware of who produces the 
sitcoms currently on the air. At the end of each show the producing 
company is identified. Take notes. See which companies do which 
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kinds of comedies. In the 1970s there were certain types of shows 
that came out of Tandem (which later became Embassy), and they 
were mostly the socially relevant comedies of Norman Lear. Garry 
Marshall, a producer based at Paramount, was noted for series that 
were more escapist and more physical in their humor. By being 
aware of who’s doing what now, you’ll see what the new patterns 
are and which producers might be most interested in the type of 
show you have in mind. You should also read one of the daily trade 
papers (Daily Variety or the Hollywood Reporter), which have many 
articles about sitcoms, producers, and the networks. For other 
publications that might be helpful, please see Chapter 15, ‘“Re- 
sources for the Sitcom Writer.” 

When you have identified a company or producer to whom you 
want to submit your proposal, discuss it with your agent, if you 
have one, and try to persuade him or her to make the submission 
for you. If you have no agent, you can try to submit the material 
directly. There are various publications that include the names and 
addresses of producers—again, see Chapter 15 for details. 

Be warned that most producers will not look at unsolicited mate- 
rial unless it comes via an agent. However, sometimes an intelligent 
and interesting letter of inquiry will lead them to agree to look at 
material if it is accompanied by a release form. The release form 
states that you acknowledge that if they already have a similar idea 
in development, they will not be obligated to you. Companies that 
use release forms usually have their own versions. The best ap- 
proach is to state in your letter of inquiry that you are willing to 
sign a release form and to send it along with your proposal. It 
doesn’t hurt to enclose a stamped, self-addressed business-size 
(#10) envelope with your letter. When you receive the release 
form, read it carefully. In most cases, it doesn’t really affect the 
legal remedies available to you if you later feel that your material 
has indeed been stolen. One thing to beware of, however: a clause 
that says that even if you prove your material has been used without 
authorization, you will receive only a specified amount. At one 
point one major studio sent out release forms saying that in such 
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cases the compensation would be limited to $2,000! The good news 
is that most companies no longer use such release forms; the bad 
news is that they now do not accept submissions except through 
agents, period. If you don’t fully understand the release form, or 
if some aspect of it seems unreasonable, consult an attorney. Keep 
a photocopy for yourself when you send in the original. 

To sum up, the odds against a newcomer’s getting an original 
series on the air are probably a million to one. But those are about 
the same odds against anyone’s winning the jackpot in the state 
lottery—and every once in a while there is a winner. If you have 
a series idea that you’re convinced is brilliant and you’re willing 
to put your writing time behind it, you may want to have‘a shot 
at bucking those odds. 

Whether you’re trying to create a series or find work as a free- 
lance writer, being in Los Angeles is a major advantage. However, 
it’s not necessary to start out there, and some writers (admittedly 
a small number) manage to write for TV without actually living 
there. The next chapter discusses this issue. 
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How to Succeed—Even If 
You Don't Live in Hollywood 


chapter 14 


If you’ve read this far, you’ll have realized that sitcom writing 
entails a lot of meetings. For that reason, the writer who is not 
within driving range of Los Angeles is at something of a disadvan- 
tage. If you live within an easy plane trip of Los Angeles—for 
example, in San Francisco, San Diego, Tucson, or Phoenix—you 
might be able to stay where you are even when your career is under 
way. It will just require that you be ready to hop on a plane at short 
notice. But if you live farther away and you wish to make sitcom 
writing your career, you should be prepared to move to Los Angeles 
sooner or later. Most new writers are willing to consider doing that, 
but they don’t want to pull up stakes and resettle without some sort 
of positive indication that they may be successful. Certainly, if you 
have a family, and a job you like, relocating is a major step. 
The good news is that you don’t have to make this decision right 
away. All of the crucial early steps in becoming a sitcom writer can 
be taken wherever you are right now. You can study the shows on 
the air, learn about characterization and structure, practice brain- 
storming and developing sitcom stories, write outlines, and write 
two or three sample scripts (or however many it takes for you to 
arrive at a couple that are really outstanding). If there are relevant 
writing classes offered at colleges or college extensions nearby, you 
can take advantage of those. Not many colleges offer sitcom writing 
as a subject, but quite a few do offer courses in film writing, and 
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you can learn a lot about basic story construction from them. You 
can find others who are interested in scriptwriting, and learn from 
each other. You can even practice pitching your ideas, so that when 
the time comes to do so in front of producers and story editors, 
you'll have your technique down. While all this is happening, make 
a point of educating yourself as much as possible about the sitcom 
scene. Read the publications listed in the next chapter, clip relevant 
articles, and watch all the new shows. When you eventually start 
talking to agents and others, you'll want to sound just as much in 
touch with what’s going on as anybody who’s been living in the 
midst of it all in Los Angeles. 

It’s only when you’ve accomplished all these steps that living in 
or near Los Angeles starts to be an advantage. The first of these 
is getting an agent. Agents will be leery of representing someone 
who lives far away. What can you do about that? Lie. Well, fib. In 
your letter of inquiry indicate that you have definite plans to move 
to Los Angeles in four months. I’m basically an advocate of 
honesty, but this is only a little white lie—once you land an agent 
who is crazy about your work and can get you appointments to pitch 
to various shows, it will be time to consider relocating to Los 
Angeles, at least temporarily. 

Another approach is to give the address and phone number of 
a friend who lives in L.A. Then if an agent calls, he or she is told 
that you are away but will return the call. The friend calls you and 
you call the agent, preferably on one of those services that makes 
long-distance calls sound just as clear as local ones. If you don’t 
have a friend in L.A., you can still get a local answering service 
and arrange for them to contact you whenever you have a message. 
You can also get a mailing service that provides you with a local 
address and forwards the mail to you. Listing these services is 
outside the scope of this book, but if you’re interested you can go 
to the nearest large library and consult the Los Angeles yellow 
pages. Using this kind of ploy will work only for a while, but that’s 
OK—again, once you get some strong, positive signals, a move may 


be justified. 
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When you do get any kind of appointment, you must be ready, 
willing, and able to get there on time and without any complaints. 
After all, it’s not the agent’s or producer’s problem that you prefer 
to live in Goose Bay. If you can convincingly demonstrate your 
availability for meetings, then how far away you live ceases to be 
relevant. 

Also, you must realize that there are no guarantees when you 
have a pitch meeting. On average, I sell an idea at one out of every 
three pitch meetings, and that’s probably a pretty good success 
rate. So you may have to cover a few plane fares out of your savings 
before you make a sale—a situation that sometimes makes agents 
and story editors especially leery of long-distance writers. They 
don’t want the responsibility of having you fly out to the West Coast 
and then sending you back without an assignment. If it helps to put 
them at their ease, tell them that you fly out there every month 
anyway to see your sick mother. 

If you receive a positive response from more than one agent, you 
should consider coming out to Los Angeles for a week or two to 
meet with all of them and to get the lay of the land. Once they’ve 
met you, they'll feel more comfortable. During these meetings you 
can stress that traveling on short notice is not a problem, that you 
understand that not every meeting will result in a sale, and you can 
generally put them at ease about any other reservations they may 
have. 

The bottom line: It’s possible to do a great deal of preparation 
and groundwork wherever you are. I certainly wouldn’t encourage 
anyone to give up his or her life elsewhere just on the hope that 
it may all work out in Hollywood. Once you receive clear, positive 
signals—interest from an agent, positive response from a pro- 
ducer—then you can try going to Los Angeles temporarily. And if 
that works out, a permanent move is an option you may want to 
consider. 

For a look at how one non-L.A. writer has done it, we turn to 
an interview with Judith Nielson. She is a free-lance writer living 
in northern California, and she plans to stay there. A few years ago 
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a San Francisco agent began to circulate a series treatment by her 
and her writing partner, Richard Beban, based on her experiences 
at an underground radio station for which she had worked. Pro- 
ducer-writer Danny Arnold rejected the series idea but eventually 
hired Judith and Richard to write for “Barney Miller.” Concur- 
rently with doing “Barney Miller,” Judith co-wrote a CBS movie. 
She has since sold a pilot to ABC and has written for half a dozen 
TV series, both sitcoms and one-hour shows. This interview origi- 
nally appeared in the Hollywood Scriptwriter and was conducted by 
Susan Stafford. 


Interview: Judith Nielson on Being a Non-L.A. Writer 


Is it difficult living in northern California and writing for TV 
produced in Los Angeles? 


No. Initially, when I began writing, I would fly to L.A. to meet 
with the producers, pitch ideas, spend time negotiating, and then 
fly home to write. Then, after I developed a spine [i.e., a basic plot] 
and two subplots, I would fly down to L.A. for more consultation. 
Now, almost all of my business is conducted over the phone. I can 
conduct story conferences over the phone as well as all other 
business. 


Can you be successful over the phone? 


Not exclusively. Most TV writers do need to meet producers, 
especially before they establish a reputation. But most meetings 
can be handled effectively by phone. I have handled entire scripts 
and rewrites over the phone. 


How do agents handle out-of-town writers? 


Generally, it is difficult for them. Accessibility is a key factor in 
this business. Agents generally try to encourage writers to live 
where the work is. An agent will often get calls about openings on 
a show for a staff writer, hear what’s happening in a studio, hear 
what show is interviewing, hear what entire staff just got canned, 
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or have an opportunity to commit a writer to a project. But without 
immediate accessibility, the agent feels hampered. She can’t gam- 
ble on a writer’s willingness or availability to interview. It is very 
confusing for the agent. 


What are the disadvantages of living outside of L.A.? 


The disadvantages include the myths I mentioned before: that 
we aren’t committed, or we’re amateurs; that the expense and 
impracticality of flying in for meetings are not worth the effort. 
Actually, I can be in anyone’s office on a day’s notice, just like 
someone living in the suburbs. The primary advantage to living in 
L.A. is the ability to network with other writers and producers. 
Trends are quickly realized and opportunities are more available. 
Sometimes my partner and I find out about a project months after 
the project’s completion. You can balance some of that by reading 
the trades, but it’s not the same. L.A. is a company town. Both the 
social network and the professional network are intertwined. More- 
over, in L.A., there is an emphasis on production and results. Up 
here, it’s very easy to be distracted. 

Another disadvantage is not being able to take advantage of the 
Writers Guild’s many social activities, not to mention the profes- 
sional services they provide. There are frequent speakers, work- 
shops, and seminars offered only in L.A. 


What other types of resistance have you encountered? 


We were often interrogated by producers. There is a basic bias 
by producers that needs demythologizing—that if a writer doesn’t 
live in L.A., he or she isn’t serious. In fact, the producers are 
insecure, and what they want is just to feel comfortable with a 
writer first. Many times we met resistance from producers, and 
their envy was released through criticism of our work. Some tried 
to create problems where there were no problems because they 
expected problems. Some are also under the mistaken belief that 
it is too costly and inconvenient. However, in all cases, we managed 
to turn around the concerns. They always found out that there were 
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no real problems. In some shops, it is a positive blessing. We were 
known as the “San Francisco” writers. Now, I don’t tell anyone 
until it’s absolutely necessary, if at all. 


Are there also advantages to living outside L.A. and writing for TV? 


One huge advantage is that the source of material is different. 
In Hollywood everyone uses the same common source of inspira- 
tion. In northern California we have different attitudes, philoso- 
phies, and life-styles. There is more likelihood of writing a new, 
fresh script from up here. 

Just riding a bus in San Francisco gives me a variety and texture 
of resources that are different. It provides not only new material, 
but a competitive edge. In L.A. it’s too easy to become isolated from 
the real world. It’s important for writers to observe, understand, 
and participate in the world. All that input becomes output. 


So, what advice do you give people in other states? 


No matter where you live, you can watch and enjoy a lot of TV, 
and understand the genre. Devote as many hours to watching TV 
as possible. Become familiar with characters and dialogue. It’s a 
good way to train. But don’t repeat, mimic, and pattern what’s 
already on. Write new material. 

Then, complete a script, or have several completed projects. Mail 
those to an agent. Use your own locale and resources to create fresh 
material. I’d love to see shows written and produced from other 
regions of the country. The quality of programming would improve 
with the texture of other areas and outlooks that are more heteroge- 
neous. The trouble with TV now is that all shows are similar, and 
it is obvious they are all written and produced in L.A. 


Whether or not you live in Los Angeles, there are many re- 
sources available to help you hone your craft. The next chapter lists 
some of those resources and tells you how to make the most effec- 
tive use of them. 
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To wind up, I'd like to give you a list of resources that will help 
you in forging a career in sitcom writing. 


Publications 


The Hollywood Scriptwriter, 
1626 N. Wilcox Ave. #385, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 
$39 per year. Edited by Kerry Cox. 


I have to declare a special interest in this monthly newsletter for 
scriptwriters: I started it in 1980 and continue to serve as its 
consulting editor. I established it because when I got to Los Angeles 
I couldn’t find any publication that addressed itself specifically to 
the needs of the scriptwriter. Yes, many publications from time to 
time interview writers, but as often as not these are personality 
profiles that don’t shed any light on exactly how these artists go 
about doing their work. The Hollywood Scriptwriter is a slim publi- 
cation—eight to ten pages per issue—but it goes right to the point. 
No puff pieces here, only in-depth interviews with top writers, 
producers, story editors, network people, and studio executives, 
with information the scriptwriter can put to use in writing and 
selling. The newsletter also features how-to articles on script con- 
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struction, format, characterization, and so on, as well as market 
listings (people looking for scripts and writers). It covers both TV 
and movies. You can get a sample issue for $1. 


Daily Variety, 
1400 N. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 
$85 per year. 


This is one of the two “trade papers” (the other is the Hollywood 
Reporter), and in my opinion it’s the better of the two. On a daily 
basis it covers all the news in the world of television and film: the 
ratings, who has been fired, who has been hired, plans for new 
series and movies, etc. A lot of the publication is taken up with 
glossy ads, and the number of pages varies greatly, but if you want 
to keep track of the business, this is probably the best source. Don’t 
confuse this with the weekly Variety that is published in New York. 
That also has considerable coverage of TV and film, but is a bit 
more oriented to stage and variety arts; for the sitcom writer, Daily 
(rather than weekly) Variety is the appropriate publication. If you 
don’t want to spend the money for an individual subscription, 
check with your library. If they don’t subscribe, you may be able 
to convince them to. 


Writers Guild of America, West, Newsletter, 
8955 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90048-2456. 
$20 per year. 


This is the official newsletter of the Writers Guild, and it is sent 
free to members. What most people don’t know, however, is that 
nonmembers can also subscribe. The Newsletter, published ten 
times a year, has recently been expanded and is getting better all 
the time. It includes news on issues of interest to scriptwriters, 
reports of Guild committees, profiles of members and sometimes of 
shows, essays and opinion columns, and a list of TV markets (a list 
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of shows on the air and people to contact at each show—however, 
most of the shows do not welcome direct contact, preferring to work 
through agents). Some of the information in the Newsletter will not 
be relevant to you until you are a member of the Guild, but anyone 
interested in getting an inside view of the scriptwriting profession 
should consider subscribing. 


The Los Angeles Times, 
Times Mirror Square, 
Los Angeles, CA 90053; 
(213) 626-2323. 
Delivery rates: $2.85 per week for daily and Sunday, $1.25 for 
Sunday only. 
Mailing rates: $22.00 per four weeks for daily and Sunday, 
$10.00 per four weeks for Sunday only. 


Since Los Angeles is the center of TV production, it’s not surprising 
that the city’s leading newspaper gives considerable coverage to the 
industry. The “Calendar” section of the daily and Sunday Times 
includes many articles, profiles, and interviews relating to televi- 
sion and films. The Sunday “Calendar” is fat (of course, the movie 
and stereo ads account for a lot of the pages) and is useful in 
keeping track of the what’s going on. Again, your local library may 
subscribe. 


TV Guide, 
Box 400, 
Radnor, PA 19088. 
$29.90 per year. 


This one is so obvious that you may have overlooked it. In addition 
to telling you what’s on when, TV Guide has lots of articles about 
all aspects of TV, including sitcoms. I suggest that you save your 
back issues. Sometimes when you are called in to pitch to a series, 
the producers will provide you with a “‘bible’—that is, a listing of 
all the story lines that have already been done on that series. In 
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some cases, however, they don’t provide such a listing. In that case 
you can look up the show in your old issues of TV Guide and check 
the capsule descriptions of the show. 


Drama-Logue, 
P.O. Box 38771, 
Los Angeles, CA 90038-0771, 
$36 per year or $21 per six months. 


This weekly publication is geared primarily to actors, giving them 
casting information and profiles of actors and casting directors, and 
reviewing plays in the Los Angeles area. However, the interviews 
with actors and writers often have tidbits of information of interest 
to writers, and there is also a “scripts wanted” column that deals 
with both play scripts and film scripts, and sometimes with cable 
TV programs. I’d put it in the category of “interesting” rather than 
“essential” for the sitcom writer. 


Educational Institutions 


There are relatively few institutions that offer instruction specifi- 
cally in sitcom writing. I offer a two-day workshop in sitcom writ- 
ing, a one-day pitching workshop, and a two-day “Guerilla Warfare 
for the Writer” workshop (on marketing your material and your- 
self) several weekends a year. So far, they have taken place in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and Phoenix, and the itinerary may be ex- 
panded. If you’d like to be put on the workshop mailing list, please 
write to me at 249 N. Brand Blvd. #507, Glendale, CA 91203. 

If you are in or near Los Angeles, call UCLA Extension, (213) 
825-9415, and USC Extension, (213) 743-4343, regarding their 
scriptwriting courses. 

Danny Simon, veteran top TV comedy writer (and, incidentally, 
former writing partner of his brother Neil and mentor of Woody 
Allen), now teaches comedy writing. Classes are announced in the 
trade papers and in newspapers, or you can write to him at 15233 
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Magnolia Blvd. #302, Sherman Oaks, CA 91403. 

The Writers and Artists Workshop offers a frequently changing 
program of scriptwriting courses in Los Angeles. For a current 
schedule of classes, call (213) 273-8193. 

The Hollywood Scriptwriting Institute has classes and corre- 
spondence courses in writing film scripts and has plans to offer 
courses in sitcom writing as well. For their schedule, call (213) 
737-4482 or write to 1300 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, CA 
90028. 


Bookstores 


In the Los Angeles area, the three top stores for books on 
scriptwriting are: 


Larry Edmunds, 
6658 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, CA 90028; (213) 463-3273. 


Samuel French, 
7623 W. Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90046; (213) 876-0570. 


B. Dalton, 
6743 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, CA 90028; (213) 469-8191. 


The main reason I wrote Successful Sitcom Writing is that there 
were no comprehensive books explaining how to approach the craft 
of sitcom writing. However, there are a few books that you may find 
helpful, including 4 Writer’s Time by Kenneth Atchity, which 
addresses the creative process; Screenplay by Syd Field, which 
discusses screenplay writing; Successful Scriptwriting by Kerry Cox 
and me, which covers all types of TV and film scriptwriting (to be 
published in Fall 1988); and The Art of Dramatic Writing by Lajos 
Egri, an older book that deals with writing plays but is the best 
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book on structure I’ve encountered. The bookstores listed above 
should have all of these works. 


Using Reference Sources 


Even though sitcoms are about fun and laughter, you still have the 
obligation to be accurate in what you write. Topics that have figured 
in some of my sitcom stories have included cataract surgery, a 
Greek wedding, a will, and the procedures for claiming a dog from 
an animal shelter. In each case I consulted the appropriate experts 
or authorities to make sure that I knew what I was talking about. 
Please do the same. Most of the time you’ll find that doctors, 
lawyers, and just about anybody else will be delighted to help you 
make sure that your show is accurate in its details. If you run into 
a dead end, consult the reference librarian at your local library—he 
or she will refer you to relevant books, publications, and trade 
associations. If you fake it in your sample script, the producer may 
spot it and be turned off. He or she knows that if a script that gets 
on the air is inaccurate, the show will be innundated with critical 
letters. 


A Final Message 


You’ve read the book, now start writing! Lots of people talk about 
writing, think about writing, dream about writing. But only the 
ones who actually write go on to make a career in this exciting field. 
This book gives you all the information you need in order to get 
started. I wish you good luck and good writing! 
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“Jurgen Wolff's book is right on the money—a great deal de 
which can be yours if you follow his advice.” 
—Larry Gelbart, creator of TV’s “M*A*S*H” 


“If anyone can teach this oddball craft, Jurgen Wolff is the 

one. He is methodical, analytical, and, most importantly, he 
possesses a marvelous sense of comedy.” 

: —Aaron Ruben, producer, ‘The Ted Knight Show”’ 
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Two-act construction, subplots, oad more 


¢ How to use TV as a Teacher 
Develop your own craft by analyzing successful shows 
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